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The New Administration. 

By the time this issue reaches our readers, the Cleveland 
chapter of statesmanship will have terminated and passed 
into history to be remembered only as the monument of a 
nation’s mistake. With the advent of McKinley to power, 
the nation is at least assured that the spirit of American insti- 
tutions will pervade the administration of national affairs for 
the next four years. Mistakes may be committed, but they 
will be the mistakes of a truly patriotic impulse, and not those 
of a consecrated egotism, which delights more in the assertion 
of executive self-righteousness than in the promotion of Ameri- 
can industries and national welfare. 

The new administration comes into power under many 
disadvantages. It finds the nation in a pessimistic mood, de- 
pressed with the spirit of doubt and distrust. Mr. Cleveland 
found the nation in a high state of prosperity, hence optimis- 
tic, hopeful, and willing to make bold experiments in public 
policy. Having been belabored for a decade about the dis- 
honesty of American business men and their perfidious rob- 
bery of the poor, the people were willing to let the prophet of 
Buffalo try his method of making the ‘‘ Robber Barons’”’ dis- 
gorge, in the short-sighted expectation that somehow or other 
they would get the booty. But, alas! he was no sooner on 
the scene than prosperity took to itself wings and departed, 
and panic, depression and bankruptcy set in with its conse- 
quent industrial and political disintegration. Had this been a 
mere temporary perturbation, even with the intensity of the 
panic of 1893, the people might soon have recovered their 
faith and resumed their normal habit of hopeful, energetic 
enterprise, but alas! the calamity was as omnipresent and 
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as long lived as the administration itself. By the dishonest 
propaganda which brought the present administration into 
existence, the minds of the laboring and farming popu- 
lation were so poisoned against the business and capitalist 
portion of the community as to create a positive spirit of 
hostility, which it may take a decade and perhaps a genera- 
tion to overcome. 

Soured by the delusions of a false prophet the laborers 
and farmers, with a feeling of reckless disappointment, turned 
to the domain of quasi-socialistic vagaries, for relief or revenge, 
feeling sure that a general attack upon established institutions 
would give either the one or the other. The business men 
have had such a long experience of walking the narrow plank 
of business uncertainty, seeing their neighbors drop over the 
precipice, with the harrowing knowledge that with the slight- 
est misstep they might share the same fate, that the buoyant 
spirit of industrial hope and confidence has been almost extin- 
guished. The consequence is that the industrial pulsation of 
the nation is in a most torpid, sluggish condition, and needs a 
vigorous tonic to arouse it from its lethargy. A slight ripple 
of improvement occurred immediately after McKinley’s elec- 
tion, but that only went to the extent of inspiring the confi- 
dence of those concerns which had stopped temporarily, and 
might have stopped permanently had the result been the other 
way. Numerous as these were they were not sufficient to 
reinvigorate the industrial movement of the country. 

The real industrial awakening which shall send capital into 
new enterprises, and make confident investments for future 
industrial development, is awaiting the action of the new 
administration and is the first subject that should receive its 
consideration. A revival of prosperity in this country is 
more important than any other consideration to which the 
incoming statesmen can give their attention. The filling of 
offices, excepting Cabinet, and the most urgent positions, 
should wait for this. 

Of course, the first step in this direction is to reverse the 
_ industrial policy of the out-going administration. Nothing 
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should be permitted to prevent prompt, straightforward action 
in this matter. The conspicuously injurious feature of the 
Cleveland policy was the undermining of American industry 
by withdrawing the protection upon which it rested, and the 
destruction of the revenues of the Government, involving an 
increase in the national debt, loss of gold from our money cir- 
culation, and the disruption of our public credit. Tocreate a 
‘return to prosperity this mistake must be promptly corrected. 

First and foremost, of course, is the restoration of the 
revenues of the Government. Upon this there can hardly be 
two opinions. Nobody is in favor of continuing the bond 
issuing experiment of the last two years. The revenues must 
be increased so as ‘to adequately defray the expenses of the 
Government, and gradually to reduce, instead of increasing the 
public debt. The important question, and the one that will 
need the hand of bold, firm statesmanship, is how to do this, 
z. é¢., from what source and by what means shall the increase of 
revenue be secured? 

Here is where the real contest will begin. Shall the 
revenue be raised by protective or non-protective taxes? The 
influences which have supported and endeavored to justify the 
Cleveland policy, will all be used to force the new administra- 
tion to adopt the non-protective methods of raising revenue. 
They will doubtless renew their methods of propaganda which 
created the wave that elected Mr. Cleveland, gave us our 
industrial depression, and furnished the opportunity for the 
Bryan campaign. The practice of discussing public questions 
by inflaming public passion, instead of increasing knowledge, 
has left its imprint upon the public mind. The proof of this, 
is seen in the fact that Cleveland appealed to the State Leg- 
islatures to enact laws repressing large corporations, which is 
being responded to by anti-trust legislation and commissions 
in different states by Republican, as well as Democratic Legis- 
latures. 

In New York State the Republicans are dancing to Bryan- 
Cleveland music in the absurd performances of the Lexow 
anti-trust commission. The fanning of the flames of this so- 
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called anti-monopoly sentiment, is the hope of the doctrin- 
aires of free trade and industrial disintegration, because it 
serves to detract public attention away from the important 
questions of public policy. The fact that a certain portion of 
this class who were opposed to the free coinage of silver, 
aided in the defeat of Bryan, and hence in the election of 
McKinley, is being made the basis of a claim to recognition in 
shaping the policy of the new administration. 

They have already begun to volunteer information how 
to get the nation out of the difficulty into which their own 
policy plunged it. Mr. Cleveland’s Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency discourses in the North American Review for Decem- 
ber, on the ‘‘ Duty of the Coming Administration.” As if 
anybody cared for a bankrupt recipe for business success. 
Indeed, editorial and personal advisors of the discredited 
administration are becoming profuse in their advice how to 
restore the revenues and revive prosperity. For the most 
part, this advice is a species of political homeopathy, viz. : 
to cure our present ills by increasing the causes which created 
them. 

In anticipation of a return to protective duties to raise 
the needed revenue, they are beginning to renew their 
pathetic talk about the oppression of workingmen. One of 
the chief objects of attack in the Wilson bill was wool, which 
was put on the free list. As is well known, this was a vital 
blow to the sheep-raising industry of this country, and the 
wool-growers are naturally asking for a return of the duty. 
They ask it as a means of raising revenue, and giving much 
needed protection to an important American industry. 

Against this proposition, the Boston Herald promptly 
enters its solemn protest. Putting wool on the free list sud- 
denly sent down the price of wool, to the ruinously losing 
point of g cents per pound. Not that it pays to raise wool 
in this country at 9 cents per pound, but foreign wool was 
furnished at that price, and the American farmer was forced 
to sell at that or not at all. Hence, he has been selling at 
that ruinous price, and cutting the throats of his sheep as fast 
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as he could selt their carcasses for mutton, so as to avoid 
further loss in that direction. 

The McKinley duty was 11 cents per pound. The Bos- 
ton Herald, therefore, in its terror at the thought of returning 
protection to wool, endeavors to show the people of Massachu- 
setts that a return to the duty of 11 cents per pound would in- 
crease the price of wool from 9 to 20 cents per pound. This 
would be compelling the workingman who now gives $12 for a 
suit of clothes to pay about $28.80, which is more than doub- 
ling the price of the laborer’s clothing, in order that more than 
100 per cent profit may be given tothe wool-growers. Thisis 
a sample of the kind of reasoning with which the country 
has been afflicted from this source for the last twelve years, 
and which is now to be repeated in opposition to the return of 
a protective policy by the incoming administration. It would 
be difficult to invent a more complete mis-statement of the 
case. The g cents per pound at which the farmers have been 
forced to sell their wool during the Cleveland régime, repre- 
sents several cents a pound loss which, of course, could not 
continue indefinitely. It would only be a matter of time, and 
not a very long time either, when the price of wool would have 
to rise, or foreigners supply the entire market. 

If raising sheep is made less profitable than the ordinary 
mode of investing capital, it will, of course, be deserted. If 
we depended mainly on foreign supply for our raw wool, we 
should not only have to pay a higher price ultimately, but it 
would prevent the growth of wool manufactures extending into 
the interior of the country, which is especially desirable. It 
would make wool manufactures practically impossible any- 
where but on the Atlantic coast. 

One of the chief objects of a protective policy is the de- 
velopment of diversified industries, and particularly among our 
Southern and Western population, so that the influences of 
city and suburban life shall be introduced into the agricul- 
tural regions. The destruction of the wool-growing industry 
would practically prevent this much-needed development, so 
far as wool manufactures are concerned. 
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But the notion that the cost of the laborer’s clothing 
would be doubled because the price of raw wool was doubled, 
is the most absurd claim yet urged against protective legisla- 
tion. From this one might conclude that the editor of the 
Boston Herald is simple enough to think that the entire cost 
of a suit of clothes consists in the cost of the raw material, 
whereas, the cost of. the wool is but the merest fraction in 
the total cost of the suit. 

The Boston Journal very properly criticises this innocent 
statement of the Hera/d, in pointing out that it only takes 
about 15 pounds of unwashed wool to make an ordinary suit 
of winter clothes. For a summer suit it takes about one- 
fourth less, so that, assuming that the entire 11 cents of duty 
was added to the price of the wool, it would only add $1.65 
to the cost of a suit of winter clothes, and only $1.32 to the 
cost of a summer suit. Instead, therefore, of making the 
poor laborer’s suit cost about $28.80, the duty could only 
increase the suit to $13.65. That is, for a suit made entirely 
of wool without any other mixtures whatever. 

Supposing the average laborer should get three suits a 
year, which is unusual, even in prosperous times, it would 
only amount to about $4.50 a year, or less than 10 cts. 
a week. An increase of 5 per cent in wages would be equal 
to about four and one-half times this terribly crushing tax. 
When workingmen realize that they have had to endure a re- 
duction of 10 and some 20 per cent in wages, besides hun- 
dreds of thousands of them being idle one-quarter and some 
one-third of the time, as a result of being relieved of this 
terrible tax, the absurdity of the Hera/d’s sympathy is glaring- 
ly apparent. Yet this is a specimen of the shuffling twaddle 
that is dealt out to catch the workingman on this subject. In 
other words the prosperity of the whole woolen industry, both 
raw material and manufactured, costs the average laborer 
about 9 cents a week, for which in return he received perma- 
nent employment, and from 10 to 20 per cent higher wages 
than he received under a free wool policy. 

It is to be hoped that the McKinley administration will 
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pay no heed whatever to this kind of stuff. The fact that the 
Boston Herald and other mugwumps and hard money demo- 
crats, were forced to support McKinley because they could 
not find a free-trader fit to elect, should not be permitted to 
weigh one straw in the balance of determining the revenue 
policy of the incoming administration. Not one dollar of the 
needed increased revenue should be collected from domestic 
or non-competing imported products. The whole force of the 
increased revenue should be turned directly to the protection 
of domestic industries. 

Of course, the McKinley law of 1890 should not and 
will not be re-enacted. The object of that law, as the title 
indicates, was to reduce the revenues. The law now to be 
enacted should primarily be directed to increasing the 
revenues, and therefore calls for different kind of schedules. 

A duty on wool would very properly come under this 
head. In the last fiscal year of the McKinley law, which 
ended June 30, 1893, we consumed 168,215,201 pounds of 
foreign wool. Assuming that we would consume a similar 
amount under a duty of 10 cents a pound, the Treasury 
would receive from this source alone, a revenue of over 
$16,000,000. This would make a liberal contribution 
towards wiping out the deficit, besides affording stimulating 
protection to the sheep-raising industry, which is one of the 
important elements of agricultural prosperity in this country. 

The same would be true in many other lines of industry. 
There is no reason, for instance, why we should not develop 
the beet-sugar industry, which a duty on raw sugar would do 
much to encourage. In 1896 we imported 4,108,179,901 
pounds of sugar. A duty of one cent a pound on this would 
yield over $41,000,000, and afford protection to a much 
needed diversification in agricultural products. Indeed, there 
is no need whatever for turning to duties on non-competing 
products orto taxing domestic products for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue. 

The doctrine so frequently reiterated that tariff duties 
only protect to the extent that they prohibit, is entirely false, 
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and should not be permitted to have any weight in the discus- 
sion. A duty on wool, for instance, would not, and did not 
prohibit foreign wool, but yielded a revenue from every pound 
that was imported, and at the same time gave an opportunity 
for American wool growers to have a competing chance in the 
domestic market. There was one defect in the McKinley law 
which should not be repeated in the law of 1897, viz.: an 
abnormally large free list. There is no good reason why the 
free list should be large, except as affecting non-competing prod- 
ucts. All competing manufactured products should be made 
to contribute to the revenues of the United States for the 
privilege of enjoying the right of competition in the American 
market. 


If, immediately after the 4th of March President McKinley 
will convene Congress in extra session and urge upon it the 
necessity of promptly passing a revenue measure, constructed 
wholly upon protective lines, a real impetus will be given to 
the revival of industrial prosperity, and by the fall of 1897 we 


may expect a return of business activity, such as has not been 
witnessed since the announcement of the election returns in 
1892. There is no one thing that is so important to the wel- 
fare of this country to-day, as a return of business confidence, 
and the revival of industrial prosperity, and there is nothing 
the new administration can do to promote this end so effect- 
ively as a reorganization of the national revenues on a defi- 
nitely protective basis. If the McKinley administration will do 
this, and do it promptly, it will justify the confidence of the 
nation, and receive popular support in undertaking a compre- 
hensive treatment of the money question, whose solution de- 
mands the highest grade of Nineteenth Century statesmanship. 
On the other hand, if it dawdles with the revenue subject, in 
order to placate Mugwump fault-finders, it will fail in the 
prime object for which it was elected, and properly forfeit the 
confidence of the country, and justify a third party experi- 
ment in 1900. 





1897. ] 
Are Luxuries Wasted Wealth ?* 


The public mind at the present time is in something of a 
fever of opposition to wealth. The great object seems to be 
to find some way of suppressing wealth or punishing those who 
have any. If the rich devote their wealth to productive enter- 
prise, we call for legislation to suppress them lest they should 
make any profits. Weare havinga flood of legislation against 
trusts, and a trust is anything that is large and successful and 
makes any profits, or introduces any improvements into the 
business. A bill is pending in Massachusetts, for instance, 
imposing a penalty of from $100 to $5,000 fine, or imprison- 
ment for a year, or both, upon any person who goes into 
business, lessens competition and drives others out, and the 
parties driven out also have right of damages against their 
successful competitors. On the other hand, if the rich spend 
their money socially, we raise a great cry throughout the coun- 
try about their criminal extravagance, and the ministers and 
sentimentalists are all up in arms. If, finally, they go abroad 
and take their millions with them, we assail them as being 
mean and unpatriotic, while if they simply hoard up their 
wealth and do nothing with it, we denounce them as misers. 
It would seem that the only thing for a rich man to do is to 
get rid of his wealth as soon as possible and reduce himself to 
the same state of poverty that the poor enjoy and find so sat- 
isfactory and desirable. Then, and then only, it seems, will 
they be able to stand high in the public favor. 

The Bradley Martin ball is one of the prominent incidents 
that is calling forth a good deal of discussion on this subject 
of wealth. Is this affair to be regarded as a social calamity, 
and ought public sentiment and legislation to be invoked to 
put a stop to it, or is there another side to it, and are we en- 
titled to pass judgment upon a whole series of public and 
social institutions because there are a few butterflies here and 
there who do not know how to exercise good taste in their ex- 


* Lecture delivered before the School of Social Economics, Feb. 3, 1897, by 
President Gunton. 
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penditures, and exhibit an abnormal desire for mere vain dis- 
play? 

Very much of this sort of opposition looks like turning 
back to the conditions against which the world has been 
struggling for centuries. For instance, the New York Press 
this morning made a great uproar because a man in overalls 
was not allowed to go into the Metropolitan Museum. Of 
course he was not, nor should he have been. To make that 
sort of thing respectable throughout the community would be 
the worst possible thing that could be done for the working- 
man. Laborers when they visit places of that nature ought 
to observe the same decencies and civilized customs that are 
observed by the rest of the public, for they will then insist 
upon wages sufficient to enable them to meet those require- 
ments. Let it be established that overalls are good enough 
to go to museums in, and they will soon be good enough to 
go to church in, and to the opera in, and everywhere in, and 
we shall have really very little need of decent clothes at all, 
and our wages and civilization, following along that same line 
of ideas, will eventually get down to the overalls level. We 
do not want to turn back to any one-suit-of-clothes state of 
civilization. It has taken centuries for the workingman to 
assert and establish a standard of living that shall demand 
something better than that, and the superficial clamorers 
who are insisting upon the social recognition of overalls as 
good enough for all places and occasions are really the worst 
enemies the workingmen have. What we want is that labor- 
ers shall insist upon clothing fit for such places, and insist upon 
wages sufficient to buy such clothing. We do not want five- 
cent dinners, and bean-pod soup at two cents, and overalls on 
Sunday, and we will not have them. 

As early as the fourteenth century the struggle over this 
question began. The workingmen in England made their 
first efforts for an increase of wages, and they were at once 
legislated against. They were not to ask for more pay, and 
it was prescribed very carefully what they were to eat and 
wear and have in their houses. They should not wear clothes 
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that cost more than eight pence a yard, and should have prac- 
tically no meat, and should piece out, from time to time, with 
the ‘‘ offal from the master’s table,” andsoon. And later on, 
when people began to have windows and chimneys in their 
houses, the laborers were denounced as inexcusably extrava- 
gant and as enemies of the progress of the realm, because they 
too began to want windows, and doors on hinges, and objected 
to having the smoke go out through the door instead of up a 
chimney. Of course the laborers finally won their struggle, 
and little by little gained the privilege of eating and dressing 
and living as they chose. Things seem to have undergone a 
remarkable turn-about since then. Now it is the laborers 
themselves who are dictating what shall be eaten and worn by 
the rich, and how they shall conduct themselves. Having 
struggled for centuries against just this sort of interference 
with personal liberty, they are now endeavoring to apply it in 
turn to the very classes whom they were once denouncing for 
trying to inflict it upon them. They were right, of course, in 
insisting upon windows and chimneys and such food and cloth- 
ing as they liked and could get, on the ground of personal 
liberty, but personal liberty to-day, it appears, has no applica- 
tion to fancy balls. 

After about four centuries of this struggle on the part of 
the wage-workers, came Adam Smith with his gospel that the 
secret of social progress is parsimony. Use as little and save 
as much as possible. He thought it was prodigality for a 
workingman to burn a candle after eight o’clock at night, and 
on the other hand that a rich man was a very bad thing to 
have in any town. That idea of parsimony has permeated 
English economic thought down almost to the present day, 
and workmen have taken it on, to the extent of holding the 
idiotic doctrine that everybody who consumes more than they 
do is inflicting an injury upon society. 

About a week ago the New York Yournal interviewed 
the secretary of the United Garment Workers’ Union and 
Prof. Felix Adler,‘on the subject of this ball. The labor leader 
said that luxuries meant wealth wasted, and Prof. Adler said 
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that the laboring men would not get any real benefit from the 
ball. As you know, I regard almost everything affecting the 
welfare of the community, as turning upon the way it affects the 


laborers. If balls were bad things for the laborers I should be 
opposed to them; if they are good for them, I favor the balls. 

There was a time, as I have said, when the laborers did 
not have chimneys or windows in their houses, no furniture, 
practically no decent clothing, and lived upon bread and her- 
ring and barley beer, and got sixpence a day wages. Now, 
how have the things come into existence that furnish the 
appointments of the homes occupied by the average citizen 
of to-day in the more advanced countries? Has it been by 
anything the workingmen have done? Have they introduced 
any such industries as silk weaving, for instance? Not so. 
There never would have been silk enough made to go into one 
dress of a mechanic's wife if silk had not been first used by 
kings and the aristocracy and those who were willing to pay 
the great sums necessary in the first instance, to have it made. 
It was then the exceptional social need, and it was called 
extravagance, just as Adam Smith called burning a candle after 
eight o’clock extravagance for the workingman. After the very 
rich begin to have these things and pay the high prices neces- 
sary to get them, then the next below begin to contrive so as 
to get some themselves, and finally there is enough demand 
to establish a small permanent business and as a result the 
price falls a little. Then a still wider circle of consumers 
come in and begin to use the once unapproachable luxury, 
and this permits in turn still lower prices, and by the repeti- 
tion of this process it finally gets down to the level of all of 
us, and the articles are produced in immense factories by the 
best and cheapest machine methods, and at the minimum 
cost. It is in this way that we have come into the enjoyment 
of practically everything we have outside of the crudest neces- 
sities. 

Those of you who are familiar with European cities know 
that when the court is away from London or Berlin business 
goes in mourning, laborers are out of work, and everything is 
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stagnant. Why? Because when the court goes to London 
the aristocracy goes there and what is called the London sea- 
son sets in, and that not only puts in circulation several mil- 
lions of dollars, but gives employment to thousands and makes 
all the difference between panic-stricken London and prosper- 
ous London, and it is panic-stricken London that tells its story 
in Whitechapel and the East End. If the garment makers’ 
secretary I have mentioned understood the first principles of 
the situation he would know that variation of social taste is 
the very life of his industry. Take China. They have had 
no change in the cut of their smock for a thousand years. 
Nobody needs to have a new coat, because coats are made to 
last a lifetime, and very often the same coat will be willed 
from father to son, and finally worn out by him as a night- 
shirt. I tell you, any country in which one coat will last a 
lifetime is a country having neither taste, high social standard, 
high wages, intelligence nor freedom. 

The opera is in town, and that, too, is called a waste. 
Will the workingmen and mechanics go? Of course not. 
They, at least, will waste nothing on it. It has to be sup- 
ported by the comparatively rich. Now, suppose you sup- 
pressed the opera as an extravagance. You would suppress 
the highest development of music, and help to take out perhaps 
the most refining, softening and cultivating force in civiliza- 
tion. Asa result of the opera we have thousands of musicians 
preparing for that work and falling a little short, and we get 
the benefit of them in concerts and churches and in ourhomes. 
Music becomes a common accomplishment. The opera is one 
of the contributions that the rich make to society, not inten- 
tionally as such, of course, but the social law is stronger than 
their desires. I am willing that they should be foolish, per- 
haps, for a while, because they cannot stop the rest of us from 
getting the benefit of what they introduce. 

I say, therefore, that there is no greater error than to de- 
scribe luxuries as wasted wealth. There is hardly a single 
thing that has become the customary necessity of civilization 
that was not once a luxury—an extravagance converted into 
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a necessity by common social use. Diogenes, you know, 
when he saw ‘the shepherd boy scooping up water in his hand, 
said, ‘‘ What an economy that is; what need have we of cups 
when nature has already given us hands to drink from!” So 
it is. Just think of the number of things we could get along 
without. If we would only get along without cups and what 
cups imply, we could close up all the factories in the United 
States and effectually turn back the dial of civilization to the 
pre-Mosaic type. The fact is, every comfort and convenience 
we have acquired over and above what is represented by Di- 
ogenes’ shepherd boy, has been a luxury, relatively to what 
was before, and in that development we have simply the re- 
cord of man’s growth out of barbarism into civilization and en- 
lightenment. It is these very luxuries converted into neces- 
sities that make the difference between the American laborer’s 
standard of living and that of the Chinaman or African. If 
these luxuries had been nipped in the bud there would be no 
difference now between New York and Poland. Luxuries to- 
day are to-morrow’s necessities, if society progresses. It is 
only in that way that the advantages of civilization can ever 
be extended to the working people. They are now enjoying, 
in common use, comforts and refinements that to their fathers 
would have been unthought of extravagance. Henry II. slept 
on a bed of rushes, but we would have a half-dozen revolutions 
before we would get anywhere near that condition again. The 
difference between rushes and beds is the result of the con- 
version through several centuries of what were then luxuries, 
into what are now necessities for all. 

In 1875 I was called to a factory town in Connecticut 
where there was a strike in progress. I found in operation 
there the ‘‘ truck” system, under which the corporation kept 
a store with all the supplies it thought its employés should 
have, and had a record of the wages in one book and pur- 
chases in the other, managing generally so that the two about 
balanced. At that time, many of the employés had not drawn 
a cent in wages for months, thanks to truck-system bookkeep- 
ing. They had a church there, and pew rent was regularly 
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charged up on the books, also. In my interview with the 
employer, he complained a great deal about the growing ex- 
travagance of his employés. There had lately been a great 
strike in Fall River, and his employés were all happy and con- 
tented until they heard of that strike. As soon as Fall River 
people began to come there, and labor agitators began hold- 
ing meetings, trouble began. The men began spending their 
money on railroad fare to attend meetings, and the women 
wanted to go to town every week at least, and bought frivol- 
ous things that they never used to want, and the result was 
that they were striking against a 10 per cent reduction with 
which they would have been perfectly contented if they had 
never heard of cities at all. All their notions and extrava- 
gances were so much pure waste, said the manager. 

It was not waste at all. Anything that adds a new 
thought or a new comfort or a new entertainment or refine- 
ment to human life is a positive gain, and not a waste. All 
new things are not good, but in the process of using we elim- 
inate the vicious and keep the good. Newly discovered arti- 
cles of food sometimes contain poison, but do we on that 
account abandon them and go back to the coarser diet? Not 
at all. We call in chemistry to purify the new thing and 
make it“fit for permanent use. If the laboring class could 
have been kept wearing sheepskins, they would have been 
earning 10 cents a day now instead of $2 or $3, and we should 
have had a 10-cent-a-day civilization. There is no greater 
mistake than for the working class to set themselves against 
the social innovations at the top of society, because there is 
not a single thing that is introduced there that does not per- 
colate down. We see an example in the case of the servant 
girls, who are complained of because they are getting so par- 
ticular about their privileges and exemptions and so on, and 
because of their extravagance in dress, and bad taste, and all 
that. In reality that is the hopeful side. It means the be- 
ginning of better conditions and less hard work, more freedom 
and more civilization, for the servant girl class. Their taste 
is poor, but do you expect them to wait until they have 
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become artists before they wear bonnets? That is the begin- 
ing of their education. If it is true that they put on gloves 
over dirty hands, all right, they have got the gloves on at 
least, and that does three things, hides the dirt, starts a glove 
factory, and starts the person wearing the gloves into the 
society of others who wear gloves, and they notice that these 
others have clean hands, and finally begin to wash their own. 
The truth is, all social refinement begins with more or less of 
artificial veneering, but finally it penetrates the character and 
results in genuineness. Cleanliness is not the first sign of 
civilization that gets into the slums. If you put in bath tubs 
too early they may be used for coal bins, as has been found 
from actual experience. - 

Of course the Bradley Martin ball is not being gotten up 
as a philanthropic enterprise, and we need not expect it to be. 
It is surprising, but true, that the bulk of the best things we 
have were not introduced from the best motives. If we were 
never to have a railroad until those who built it did so for 
philanthropic motives, none would ever be built. They are 
built because we ride and pay fare. We can get railroads 
simply by making them profitable to the projectors by riding 
on and using them. Personally, I expect that this ball is a 
sort of social butterfly affair. The Bradley Martins made a 
great effort to get a daughter married to a foreign prince, and 
that meant that they would spend their money abroad. We 
do not want that. What this country needs is that our wealth 
should be spent here. I do not want any person who can 
afford to live better than I can to come down to my level. I 
want all the rest of you to help me get up to his level, and the 
more there are like him the better my chance of success in 
that line. I dé not like to see American capitalists spending 
their money abroad, and changing their citizenship because 
they cannot get the sort of social life here that they want. 
But if we are going’to assail and punish them every time they 
endeavor to introduce new social life here, we can hardly blame 
them much for going where it already exists. What we ought 
to do is to encourage the growth of a cultivated class here, 
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who shall expend their millions in beautifying our own coun- 
try with great parks and estates, and in establishing a social 
standard that shall act as a constant incentive to all that is 
below. If you can make it impossible for millionaires to live 
here, you can succeed in keeping back the growth of American 
civilization. You can make it certain that whatever we have 
in the higher forms of social, musical, artistic and literary life, 
will be ‘of the second rate order, because we shall have no class 
able to pay for the best. What we want is to encourage our 
own wealthy classes to expend their riches here, so that in 
satisfying their own desires, they shall at the same time, in 
spite of themselves perhaps, be promoting in the highest and 
most efficient sense, American art, architecture and science, 
and American social life. 





Growth of Sound Financial Opinion. 

Probably no country in Christendom has such a dearth 
of sound financial opinion as the United States. Not that 
the American people are less interested in, or intelligent 
upon public questions than the people of othercountries. On 
the contrary, they are on the whole better informed, and par- 
ticipate more extensively in the discussion of national questions 
than any other people. To saythat a nation most intelligently 
interested in the discussion of public questions has the least 
sound financial opinion, has a paradoxical seeming, yet, such 
is the case with the American people. Nor is the reason for 
this so difficult to understand when we consider the nature of 
our institutions and our checkered financial experience. 

In Europe the evolution of popular discussion has grown 
gradually with the expansion of the democratic sentiment, and 
the growth of industrial and political freedom. The masses 
have naturally exercised their freedom of discussion upon those 
subjects which were nearest their own interests, and the ques- 
tions in which their interests were indirect and remote, have 
had the least attraction for them. 

Money and banking are among the most complex and 
difficult problems of modern society, and are those in which 
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the masses have very little direct participation. Hence, it is 
not surprising that in countries where the popular movement 
has been chiefly absorbed in acquiring the primary political, 
social and religious rights, a question like public finance 
has been chiefly left to the smaller class of bankers, publicists 
and government officials, to whom public financiering has 
been something of a profession. Consequently, even in 
England, to say nothing of France, Germany and other Con- 
tinental countries, there is practically no critical public opinion 
on finance. That is to say, the intelligent laboring and shop- 
keeping class do not even discuss the question of banking and 
currency. They do not pretend to have any opinion upon 
the subject. It is one of the topics that by common consent 
is left to financiers. The opinion of the governors of the 
Bank of England, and of the existing and past chancellors of 
the exchequer, and the limited circle which they represent,. is 
authoritative and conclusive for the nation. No minister, 
Sunday-school teacher or trade union organization would think 
of controverting the views emanating from that source. In- 
deed, the people of England have more confidence in the sta- 
bility of the Bank of England and the soundness of the 
policy it represents than they have in the foundations of the 
government itself. It should not be surprising, therefore, to 
find a much larger proportion of sound, financial opinion in 
Europe than in this country, since the financial opinion has 
been developed almost exclusively by those who have had 
responsible experience in dealing with the practical aspects 
of the subject. 

In this country the history of financial opinion has been 
practically the reverse of that in Europe. We have not 
evolved our popular participation in the discussion of public 
questions by gradual evolution through which one question 
after another passed from the domain of a limited class to the 
masses. We began with chaos, and built upon the democratic 
principle that numbers are more important than knowledge, 
and that popular unanimity is a safer guide than experience. 
Instead, therefore, of developing the habit and custom of de- 
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ferring to the opinions of those whose experience and special 
study should give weight and authority to their utterance, we 
have rather encouraged the practice of doubting those who 
have had experience, lest they should have a sinister motive, 
and of regarding the popular sentiment as the only sure source 
of wisdom. Since no subject is too important to be tried by 
this standard, our financial opinion is largely the outcome of 
ignorant sentiment thus created. 

We began our national existence with war—the great 
destroyer of commercial confidence and credit. Being only a 
few green colonies in a conflict with the most powerful nation 
in Europe, of course we had nocredit at the money centers of 
the world; first, because there was little sympathy with the 
revolution in the monarchical countries, and second, because 
the American colonists were engaged in what was regarded as 
a hopeless task. Hence, we did what nations always do under 
similar circumstances, issued government paper money. Nine 
million dollars of this paper money was issued before the 
Declaration of Independence was promulgated, and two hun- 
dred and forty-two million had been issued by 1779. Thus 
the Republic was born ina flood of fiat paper money, which 
rapidly depreciated, and in a few years became practically 
worthless, being finally redeemed (1790) at one cent on the 
dollar. Hence the phrase, ‘‘ Not worth a Continental.” This 
direful experience was followed by Hamilton’s scheme to es- 
tablish, if not a perfect system of banking and currency, at 
least a system which contained the essential elements of sound 
banking. Butthe Jeffersonian idea of the infallibility of popu- 
lar opinion was opposed to the establishment of the bank, and 
although the fiscal chaos of the country was such that Hamil- 
ton’s bank was chartered, it was always regarded as too much 
of a centralized institution for a democracy. Jefferson con- 
sented to it, but never believed in it. Despite this opposition, 
however, the first bank of the United States brought financial 
order out of chaos, and gave the nation a safe, elastic and 
thoroughly workable banking and currency system. 

The Jeffersonian suspicion and distrust of everything con- 
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structive, was revived, and prevented the renewal of the char- 
ter, and another period of financial chaos was inaugurated. 
Sheer failure and disaster forced a return of the Hamiltonian 
principles, despite the popular spirit of disintegration, but not 
until the nation had been reduced to the verge of bankruptcy. 
In 1816 the second bank of the United States received its 
charter to run for twenty years. It soon inspired confidence, 
introduced order and solvency into the flood of wild-cat bank 
currency throughout the country, raising all paper money to a 
specie basis. Then all went well until the time began to ap- 
proach for a renewal of the bank’s charter. Once more the 
divinity of popular ignorance was appealed to, and for poli- 
tical reasons the bill granting a renewal of the charter of the 
second bank of the United States was vetoed by Jackson. 
Then another era of financial disorder, wild-cat banking, busi- 
ness bankruptcy and monetary fanaticism was inaugurated, 
which prevailed until the civil war. 

In 1861-2 for similar reasons we repeated the experience 
of 1775 to’79, viz.: issued government paper money, and 
in 1863 established our present national banking system. As 
in our colonial experience, we saw the paper money rapidly 
depreciate, at one time being at a discount of 40 per cent., 
and it did not reach par until 1879. With such a fluctuating 
monetary experience, it is not surprising that public opinion 
should be unstable and fanatical on the subject of national 
finance. No system of banking and currency has endured 
long enough to command the confidence and respect of the 
public, and much less to develop financial statesmanship, 
which should either be authoritative or command respectful 
following. 

The fact that greenbackism, free-silverism, state banking 
and other fiat schemes, should find followers in different parts of 
the country, is not a matter of surprise; indeed, it would be sur- 
prising were it otherwise, in view of our financial history. The 
resumption of specie payments in 1879, and the maintenance of 
all our paper money at par with gold, and also our silver, despite 
_ the fall in value of the white metal, during that whole period, 
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has done much to lay the foundation for the growth of sound 
monetary opinion in this country. As we have developed in 
manufacture and commerce, and our industrial life has become 
more complex, banking facilities have become more and more 
indispensable to business solvency and industrial prosperity. 
This has naturally forced students, publicists, financiers and 
even business men to turn their attention towards the con- 
sideration of sound monetary principles. 

In the election of last year the two currents of fiscal 
opinion met in political combat. Mr. Bryan, on the one 
side, represented the remnants of all the disintegrating finan- 
cial vagaries to which the opposition to constructive financial 
statesmanship have given rise. McKinley, on the other hand, 
represented the principle of business integrity, financial uni-. 
formity and stability, as developed by the spirit of modern 
industry and monetary science. Not that he consciously 
represented any specific monetary doctrine, but he was clearly 
the representative of the modern spirit of commercial inter- 
dependence and sound monetary institutions, and he received 
the support, regardless of previous political affiliations, of 
those who believe in financial integrity and industrial pros- 
perity. True, this did not necessarily mean more than the 
assertion of the general idea. McKinley’s election was the 
national announcement that a sound fiscal system for the 
United States was at least desired bya majority of the people. 
This has properly led to a wide discussion of the principles 
upon which our monetary and particularly our banking system 
shall be organized, and as the discussion progresses, the evi- 
dence of the rapid growth of intelligent, sound, financial 
opinion becomes increasingly manifest. 

The essential features of the monetary reform to be ob- 
tained, viz.: the retirement of all government legal tender 
notes, the provision for greater elasticity and flexibility of our 
curféncy, and the constant subjection of all paper money to 
current redemption in full value standard coin, is becoming 
generally recognized by the leading journals, statesmen, busi- 
ness men and bankers; in short, by the consensus of compe- 
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tent opinion throughout the country. Indeed, there has never 
before been such encouraging signs of wholesome financial 
opinion in this country, since the overthrow of the bank of the 
United States. The evidence of a general growth of an ap- 
proximately uniform opinion on the essential principles of 
finance are gratifying, in the fact that the sentiment is not 
peculiar to any class or political party, or geographical section 
of the country. The leading commercial bodies and influen- 
tial papers in all sections of the country are steadily coming in 
line with thissound money movement. The national charac- 
ter of the movement was conspicuously indicated in the Indi- 
anapolis convention which represented every State in the 
Union, and both great political parties. 

The fact that the selection of Lyman J. Gage of Chicago 
as Secretary of the Treasury meets the approval of the whole 
sound money element of the community, regardless of party, 
is further proof that the movement is national rather than po- 
litical, and also is an evidence of the good faith of the incom- 
ing administration upon the subject. Mr. Gage’s selection is 
especially significant, in view of his emphatic utterances upon 
this subject, as follows: 

‘*Our whole monetary system is the resultant of make- 
shift legislation and unscientific compromises. It is time that 
reform began. 

‘In my own opinion the greenbacks should be perma- 
nently retired. The silver purchased under the Sherman act 
should be gradually sold and the Treasury notes redeemed and 
canceled. Some well-guarded system of bank note circula- 
tion broader and more elastic than the present national bank 
act provides, should be inaugurated. 

‘*Such bank notes should be redeemable at a. central 
place, and be redeemable in gold only. 

‘* The greenback controverts the principle of paper money, 
viz.: that every note injected into the commercial system 
should represent an existing commercial value. 

‘* The national bank note nearly conforms to the true 
principle of paper money, but the unreasonable requirements 
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for security paralyze its efficiency and operate to destroy its 
elasticity. 

‘* The silver certificate encourages the use of silver toa 
larger extent than is consistent with the safe preservation of 
that metal on a parity with gold.” 

The question of how to incorporate these ideas into 
workable law, is the practical question. If it were permis- 
sible to draft a new law regardless of our present patchwork 
system and highly-speckled experience, the problem would be 
comparatively easy to solve, but such is not the case. Abso- 
lutely new institutions can only be obtained by revolution. 
It is difficult, under the most favorable circumstances, to in- 
troduce without great friction, more than a small per cent of 
new ideas into old institutions. 

The wisdom of social reform, therefore, usually depends 
quite as much upon correctly estimating the amount of new 
that is feasible, as upon the soundness of the principle itself. 
Here is where the practical side of statesmanship is much 
more important than is commonly recognized. We are too 
apt to demand of the statesman that he shall insist upon 
adopting the most radical change he desires, regardless of its 
feasibility under the circumstances, which is called ‘‘ standing 
for principle.”” True statesmanship, however, consists in 
being able to recognize the truth of fundamental principle, 
and at the same time correctly estimate the amount of such 
principle that can successfully be incorporated into existing 
institutions. With the present state of the public mind, as 
resulting from our mottled financial history, any very radical 
reconstruction of our monetary system is clearly infeasible. 
To attempt it might defeat for the present any real reform 
at all. The question is how much change in our fiscal insti- 
tutions tending to eliminate fiatism from, and give elasticity 
with safety to, our currency, -is possible. 

It is quite clear that whatever is done must be done 
through our existing monetary machinery. It is encouraging 
to know that this practical aspect of the subject is beginning 
to be recognized and seriously considered. The Hon. Joseph 
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H. Walker, present Chairman of the House Committee for 
Banking and Currency, has prepared a bill which aims to 
secure this end by a series of amendations of the present 
national banking law. The only criticism made upon Mr. 
Walker’s bill is that it is very complex, and to many seems 
complicated—too much so to receive the popular support even 
of those who are anxious for this kind of reform. It is very 
important, with the present suspicious and immature state of 
the public mind on the subject, that the reform proposed 
should be as simple as possible. It may even be necessary to 
sacrifice some virtues to clearness and simplicity. 

Several other bills have been presented, some of which 
we shall consider later. The New York Yournal of Commerce 
recently discussed the subject in a series of extended editori- 
als, and concluded with the presentation of the following 
skeleton of a measure for accomplishing the object with the 
minimum disturbance of existing machinery : 

I. Authorize the redemption and cancellation of all out- 
standing United States notes, and the Treasury notes of July 
14, 1890. 

(a.) To prevent contraction of the volume of circulation, 
said redemption shall not at any time exceed in amount the 
issues of the bank notes provided for under Section I11. 

(6.) To provide the means for said redemptions, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be required (1) To use, at his 
discretion, the fund in the Treasury known as the ‘ gold 
reserve ;” (2) To sell, at his discretion, from time to time, 
the silver in the United States Treasury acquired by pur- 
chase under the act of July 14, 1890; (3) To use, for this 
purpose, all income devotable to the debt Sinking Fund, and 
all revenue not otherwise appropriated; (4) For the same 
purpose a duty of 3 cents per pound on coffee and 6 cents 
per pound on tea shall be paid on imports of those articles, 
until nine-tenths in amount of the aforesaid notes shall be 
declared redeemed by the Secretary of the Treasury, when 
such duties shall cease; and (5) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be authorized to borrow, for the aforementioned pur- 
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pose, on bonds payable after six years from the date of issue 
at the pleasure of the government and bearing interest at 3 
per cent., such amount as may be found necessary for these 
purposes in addition to the proceeds from the other sources 
hereinbefore enumerated. 


(c.) To compensate for any impairment of national! bank 
reserves, pending the retirement of-the aforesaid legal tender 
notes, the national banks shall be permitted to hold one-half 
of said reserves in the form of United States bonds; that 
privilege to cease at six years from the date of authorizing 


act. 

II. From and after six months following date of act, the 
Treasury shall not reissue any notes authorized under the 
Legal Tender Acts and the act of July 14, 1890. 

III. After the date of the act any incorporated bank 
within the United States, having a paid up and unimpaired 
capital of not less than $25,000, shall be permitted to issue 
circulating notes to an amount at no time exceeding 75 per 
cent of said paid-up and unimpaired capital, upon the condi- 
tions following: 

(1} That such notes shall be a first lien upon the entire 
assets of the bank issuing them, and a claim upon its stock- 
holders to the full amount of their ownership of stock. 

(2) That each issuing bank shall pay a tax of one-half of 
I per cent per annum on its average circulation, to defray the 
expenses of the administration of this law and of printing 
the notes. 

(3) That no banks shall issue said notes until the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency are 
satisfied, upon due examination, that the bank applying for 
this franchise has entirely complied with the herein specified 
conditions. 

(4) That the Comptroller of the Currency shall be required 
to call for quarterly statements from all issuing banks relating 
to such items as he may deem necessary, in order to show 
whether they have continuously complied with all the provi- 
sions affecting note issues under this law. 
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(5) That if any issuing bank should fail to comply with 
these conditions, the Comptroller of the Currency may, at his 
discretion, require such bank to call in its notes and suspend 
issuing. 

(6) That, immediately upon the failure of a bank the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall, if the bank be organized 
under the national system, cause its note obligations to be 
paid first and with all promptness; and, if the bank be 
organized under a state law, he shall appoint an adminis- 
trator, in the sole interest of the note holders, to whom shall 
be payable out of assets and assessments on shareholders, an 
amount sufficient to liquidate all outstanding notes, before the 
claims of any other class of creditors are satisfied under the 
laws of the State. 

(7) That the notes of a failed bank shall pay 5 per cent 
interest from the date of failure until the payment of the 


notes. 
(8) That the notes of all banks shall be printed by the 


United States government, after such uniform — as the 
Comptroller of the Currency may approve. 

(9) That the denominations of the notes shall not be 
in smaller amounts than $5, unless the Comptroller is sat- 
isfied that the public convenience requires lower denomina- 
tions; in which case notes of $1 and $2 may be issued. 

(10) National banks shall have the choice of issuing notes 
under the present national banking laws or under the con- 
ditions of issue herein prescribed. 

IV. In order to insure free and expeditious redemption 
of circulating notes, there shall be established six redemption 
districts by the Comptroller of the Currency, in the manner 
following : 

(1) The limits of the districts shall be determined with 
due regard to a just division of banking capital and of geo- 
graphical area. 

(2) The redeeming agents shall consist of banks situated 
centrally in their respective districts, and shall be appointed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
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(3) Issuing banks shall keep a deposit in gold with the 
redemption agencies of their respective districts, at no time 
less than 5 per cent of their outstanding circulation; from 
which the agency shall make redemption of their notes. 

(4) The agency shall receive from the banks within their 
respective districts the notes of banks situated in other districts, 
and shall forward the same for payment to the agency of the 
district in which such notes are issued, 

(5) Each agency shall forward a report to the Comptroller 
of Currency at the beginning of every month, showing what 
was the average ratio of redemption deposit to circulation of 
each bank in its district for the month preceding. 

(6) In case of the failure of the bank, the agency shall 
forthwith suspend redemptions for such bank and shall hand 
over any balance to its credit to the receiver or administrator 
of such bank. 

V. From date of act, no bank note shall be a legal tender 
for any payments except for debts due to the issuer. 

VI. All bank notes shall, from date of act, be redeem- 
able in gold coin of the United States. 

VII. From date of act and until the United States notes 
andthe treasury notes of 1890 have been entirely redeemed, 
the provisions of law requiring reserves against deposits may 
be suspended under emergencies, at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

VIII. The tax of 10 per cent upon the notes of banks 
operating under state laws shall not apply to notes issued un- 
der the foregoing conditions and regulations; but, otherwise, 
said tax shall remain in force. 





How to Attain the Eight Hour Day. 


REV. JESSE H. JONES. 


The eight hour day is the greatest benefaction which can 
now be bestowed upon the wage worker. It is the one indis- 
pensable condition which carries with it necessarily all the 
other beneficences attainable for those who work for wages; 
for in its natural operation, by giving rest and leisure for the 
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better things, it surely involves the uplift of the toiler and 
his fuller development, physically, mentally and morally, 
which will enable him to grasp and hold more of the things 
of this world, and to use all that he gets with a finer skill 
and for nobler ends. Thus he will become more and more a 
completed human being, active in unfolding and maintaining 
a higher civilization. To promote the attainment of the 
eight hour day is, therefore, to promote what will make for 
the highest beneficence for the millions of the wage workers 
of our land. 

But the attainment of the eight hour day seems very far 
off. I was made a member of the Boston Eight Hour 
League, in 1872-3, and now, after well nigh a quarter of a 
century, still how far away the goal appears. One insur- 
mountable obstacle hitherto has been the lack of a suitable 
method of movement toward it. A practicable way to 
attain the eight hour day is the primary necessity of the 
situation to-day. I enforce this necessity by an illustration. 
When, a number of years ago, Chicago became convinced 
that it must lift itself out of the mud, and must widen its 
streets, it would none the less have remained there in the mud, 
even to this day, unless a practicable method had been proposed 
for accomplishing the work. But when myriads of jackscrews 
were set going all at once, they raised the great, solid, five- 
story brick blocks six feet into the air, without a crack or a 
shiver, while business went right on the same as before. 
And when iron-shod grooves were set more solid than the 
soil beneath, and innumerable cannon balls were placed in 
them, on which the blocks were lowered, and then pushed 
back by the slow, irresistible pressure of other jackscrews 
set fittingly to this task, -business going right on all the while, 
the work was accomplished, and Chicago was lifted out of the 
mud, and its petty village streets widened into stately avenues. 
But a method, adequate to the case, was the vital necessity 
for the accomplishment of the result. Equally is an adequate 
method a vital necessity to the shortening of the toilers’ day 
from ten hours to eight. 
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This adequate method must have for this case just what 
the Chicago mcthod had for that case. It must be such that 
in its very nature and working every moneyed interest shall be 
protected, there shall not be made a crack in the walls of 
affairs, nor shall a tremor of peril be felt in the movement, nor 
a delay in the conduct of business; but all the operations of 
manufacturing shall go right on in safety, and every business 
man shall have the same chance for success as if the movement 
were not in progress. I venture to offer a suggestion toward 
the devising of that adequate method. 

Let all organized bodies of capitalists who are engaged 
in manufacturing industries, or those in any one of them, but 
especially those in the textile fabric and boot and shoe indus- 
tries or others which are done under roofs, form an agreement 
that on the Monday following the first Thanksgiving day after 
the agreement is made, they will all take off permanently one- 
quarter of an hour from the working day; and that each year 
thereafter on the corresponding day they will take off another 
quarter of an hour year by year, until the eight hour day is 
reached. I have selected this time of year because the short- 
est days and longest nights, together with the severe winter 
cold, are just at hand, making it the time when the net loss 
will be least and the time given most grateful to the workers; 
and I connect the movement with Thanksgiving Day, as, next 
after Christmas, the most desired and fully kept holiday in 
the year. , 

Thus by a series of small, slow steps, which constitute 
a practically insensible gradation, like the turning of the 
jackscrews round and round, the new standard day will be 
reached without a jar or a tremor of peril, but with every- 
thing moving as smoothly as it could move if the ten 
hour day were maintained, by struggle and stress against 
the spirit of the age, during those same years. Yes, and the 
case would be far better in this respect, for when it should 
once become apparent that the capitalist managers had con- 
ceded the eight hour day to the toilers, and had begun by a 
series of perfectly safe and sure steps to move toward that 
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day, then every moral force in society and every rational labor 
force would work together so to influence the mind of the 
toilers that their preservation of order and their co-operative 
good will would faithfully help to make the movement a com- 
plete success, without a shadow of trouble or a shade of hin- 
drance. And again I emphasize the point, which is the essen- 
tial element in this plan, that the small, slow steps, taken so 
far apart—one-quarter of an hour taken once a year, and at 
the most favorable time in the year—do constitute a plan 
against which not one single economic objection can be justly 
raised. The only obstacle is the dull stolidity of human 
nature, which will not move out of a place in which it is set, 
until it is so beaten that it moves for very pain. And we may 
fairly cherish the hope that in the opening years of the twen- 
tieth century the better spirit that aspires for the uplifting of 
humanity may sufficiently prevail over that stolidity so that it 
shall not hinder the making of the move we advocate. 

Having thus stated the case, I wish to show beyond a 
doubt that the capitalist will have just as full achance to make 
his business profitable on the basis of an eight hour day as of 
the ten hour day. A number of years ago, in calling upon 
one of the proprietors of a large manufacturing establishment 
in Connecticut, this subject came up for discussion. My er- 
rand was wholly concerning certain phases of the labor prob- 
lem, and the gentleman spoke with a promptitude, clearness 
and decision which I never quite found anywhere else among 
manufacturers. Almost the first thing he said was: ‘‘ I could 
make just as much money in eight hours as in ten, if only all 
the rest would work the same time.” This was the real point. 
The truth is, every manufacturer can make just as much 
money on an eight hour day as on a ten hour day, if only all 
who make that kind of goods work the same time. Ofcourse, 
the immediate result might be a small increase in the cost of 
production and a temporary rise in prices, but the inevitable 
consequence of this would be an increased pressure in the di- 
rection of improved methods of production, which would mean 
a-speedy return to the lower price level. That this would be 
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the effect is the unbroken testimony of all experience on the 
subject. 

The eight hour day in itself, therefore, gives no occa- 
sion for anxiety. Once established, all the business of the 
land would go on just as safely as now under the ten hour day. 
The amount of time by which the day would be shortened is 
so small, and the change would be made at so favorable a time 
in the year, that, having been agreed upon beforehand by the 
capitalists, they, and all others who had dealings in the case 
would at once and instinctively readjust themselves to the 
market, so that when the change came business would flow on 
without a ripple. 

A quarter of an hour cut from a ten hour day would be 
a reduction of only 1-40 of the working time. Suppose 
this should actually reduce the output that amount, it could 
not increase the cost of production more than about I per 
cent. This would not amount to more than 3-100 of a 
cent on a yard of cotton cloth, for instance, or 5 cents a pair 
on $5.00 shoes, and so on through all lines of production. 

Thus the change in cost, even if it were not compensated 
for by greater efficiency, would be too slight, if added to the 
selling price, to be perceptible to the consumer, or if de- 
ducted from the profits to be important to the capitalist; but 
to the workers it would be a permanent, invaluable boon. 
But the history of experience on this subject shows that after 
the adjustment immediately following the change, there has 
never been any permanent injury to the community in higher 
prices, or to the capitalist in lower profits, but there has al- 
ways been a continuous advantage to the laboring class. 

John Rae,* in his work on ‘‘ Eight Hours,” cites scores 
of cases where independently of the introduction of improved 
machinery, the production per laborer has not been dimin- 
ished, and in a large majority of cases has been increased as 
the working day was shortened. This of course would not 
occur with a sudden reduction of an hour or two a day, but 


* “Eight Hours for Work,” by John Rae, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 
London. 
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with the gradual reduction of 15 minutes a day once a year, 
it might, and probably would occur. If, however, the capital- 
ists felt that this reduction of hours put them at a disadvant- 
age with foreign competition, that could and should be over- 
come by a sufficient tariff protection. Indeed, this shortening 
of the working day is one of the benefits that protection 
to manufacturers should vouchsafe to laborers. 

Thus would it be with the market. But among the 
workers themselves what a beneficence would have begun. In 
eight years the eight hour day would be fully gained, and the 
work-a-day world of human kind would have entered into a 
new age, and a new condition of life far above anything now 
known, or that ever has been known since man began to be 
on this planet. The whole movement would work like the 
launching of a ship. All that is needed is human beings of 
the right stamp. Men are needed to show the way, and per- 
suade the people to walk in that way. A National Eight 
Hour League should be formed, having for its aim the 
carrying on of a serious, earnest, sober-minded campaign for 
the eight hour day. Its appeal should be primarily to organ- 
ized capital, to Boards of Trade, to organizations of special 
trades, to the captains of industry and the organizations 
which they have formed. When Lord Rosebery has sat in 
the London City Council, with that whole body working 
on a plan for the betterment of every citizen of the muni- 
cipality, we have a right to expect that multitudes of the 
capitalists of this country will be at least as noble, even though 
they have not a nobility name, and will respond with equal 
energy to a reasonable call to better the condition of the wage 
workers of our land. 

It is no part of this plan to organize the wage workers 
against the managers, and by a violent struggle injure the 
capitalists and force them to concede what we seek. We 
move rather in the spirit of Abraham Lincoln, who said, in 
closing his first inaugural address: ‘* We must not be enemies, 
but friends.” In this way let this great reform be advocated 
.and brought more and more before the public mind, until the 
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masters of industry, fully persuaded that they can confer the 
boon without loss or any peril, shall have inaugurated every- 
where the eight hour day, and thus opened a new era of pro- 
gress for the Republic. 





High Wages and Cheap Production. 


The economy of high wages and the wisdom of high 
wage policies have been constantly demonstrated in individual 
and national experience, and commented upon in economic 
discussion, but they are facts upon which too much emphasis 
cannot be laid at this uncertain and critical moment in the 
history of the Republic. Whatever details of public policy 
may be adopted from now on, the maintenance of this vital 
and indispensable condition of industrial safety and progress 
ought always to be kept in view. Especially is this true at 
a time when the economic theories expounded in many of the 
great educational institutions of the country, instead of be- 
coming more practical and affording positive aid to statesman- 
ship in the formation of progressive high wage policies, seem 
to be tending largely towards the abstract reasoning and in- 
effectual conclusions of the new Austrian school. 

There is little to indicate, however, that this new de- 
parture in economic theory will exercise any more influence 
upon concrete business affairs and problems of national policy, 
than the older and equally unpractical doctrines have exerted 
heretofore. The active, producing, consuming and trading 
world still insists upon following such courses as it has as- 
certained from long experience will lead to desired results, 
and finally it is coming up to the point of constructing for 
itself theories based upon and which accord with these con- 
crete facts of experience, and furnish a scientific justification 
for the positive, empirical action habitual in routine business 
and social life. We find a welcome example of this sort of 
much-needed literature in the January number of the £x- 
gineering Magazine, wherein Mr. A, E. Outerbridge, Jr., has 
an able article on ‘‘ Labor Saving Machinery the Secret of 
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Cheap Production.” This article is an important contribution 
to the optimistic, tangible side of economic discussion. 

At the outset, Mr. Outerbridge states his position, thus: 

‘* There is an evident impression in the minds of some 
employers of labor in this country at the present day that 
the only hope of successful competition with foreign countries, 
where labor is comparatively cheap, is to be found in a reduc- 
tion of the wage-scale to approximate the low standard pre- 
vailing in those countries. _ 

‘*The purpose of this paper is to show the fallacy of 
this view, and to prove by argument and illustration that the 
true secret of success lies in an opposite direction. Careful 
observation and study of this important economic problem 
have convinced the writer that wherever American manufac- 
turers have, in the past, successfully competed in the markets 
of the world with similar products of foreign make, the success 
has been due to a fortuitous combination of improved labor- 
saving machinery operated by high-priced, intelligent mechan- 
ics, and that greater developments in the future should be 
sought in the same direction, not in reducing wages and 
lowering standards.” 

He then proceeds to show, by several illustrations, par- 
ticularly in the watch-making, steel and iron working, and 
engineering industries, the remarkable efficiency of labor- 
saving devices of American invention, and the consequent 
low cost and hence large demand, meaning in turn large pro- 
duction, increased employment and high wages, made possible 
by this type of industrial improvement. Referring to the 
watch industry, he says: ‘‘ The result of this marvelous de- 
velopment of labor-saving machinery, and systematizing of 
methods of manufacture, has been a reduction of the cost of 
excellent time-keepers to a point which enables every me- 
chanic, farmer and schoolboy, to possess a reliable watch. 
American watches are exported, in competition with foreign 
watches, in enormous numbers to all parts of the world, and, 
notwithstanding the low prices, the business has yielded enor- 
mous profits.” He also instances the modern passenger 
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locomotive, whose total cost (about $8,000 for a 130,000 
pound locomotive) is now somewhat less than the cost of the 
raw material alone (chiefly steel and iron), not many years 
ago. M. Levasseur, of the French Institute, is quoted as 
attributing the supremacy of American manufacturers to 
‘the wise economy of ‘increasingly replacing out-of-date 
machines by new and improved types.’ Several illustrations 
from personal observation are given, and it is stated that, in 
one of the largest and oldest establishments of the kind in 
the United States, not a single ancient machine tool was 
found working.”” Needless to say, it is just this process of 
constant and rapid improvement in methods which has un- 
fortunately met with so much opposition from organized 
labor, through failure to recognize the inevitable benefit, both 
as to wages and extent of employment, which finally results 
to the laboring class from every such forward step. The 
temporary hardship has shut out appreciation of the ultimate 
benefit, and made laborers very slow to see the impossibility 
of bettering industrial and social conditions unless the progress 
of capitalistic efficiency is allowed to go on. 

It is very gratifying to note that Mr. Outerbridge bases 
his argument for high wages upon the correct economic 
ground, namely, that good incomes mean large consumption, 
this of course giving rise in turn to large production and 
employment, along with improvements in methods tending 
to reduce cost without loss to employer or employed. On 
this point, he says: 

‘It cannot be doubted that the policy which has gener- 
ally prevailed in this country of employing intelligent 
mechanics at high wages has stimulated the invention of 
labor-saving machinery and decreased cost of manufacture; 
therefore, the proposal at this date to lower the standard of 
wages in order to compete with foreign manufacturers is a 
short-sighted and narrow-minded proposition, which would 
certainly defeat the object in view and ultimately lead to 
disaster. 

‘* Statistics prove that a reduction in wages is always 
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followed by an immediate reduction in consumption, not only 
of so-called ‘luxuries,’ but of all the multifarious manufac- 
tures of the country; for the wage-earners are the largest 
consumers. ~ 

‘Increase of wages and increase of consumption go 
hand-in-hand, and a period of high wages is synonymous with 
a period of great prosperity. 

‘* A fallacious argument is often advanced to show that 
high wages are the effect, and not in any respect the cause, 
of prosperity; but enlightened manufacturers are beginning 
to take a broader view of the subject, and some of them have 
already proved, by actual trials, the truth of the proposition 
here advanced.” 

A few instances of such experiments are then given, the 
most interesting of which is the following, relating to the 
turning of steel forgings at the Midvale Steel Works, where 
the differential piece-work system is in operation: 








‘*COST OF PRODUCTION PER LATHE PER DAY. 


ORDINARY PIECE-WORK SYSTEM. 


DIFFERENTIAL-RATE SYSTEM. 





Man’s wages 
Machine cost 


Total cost per day 


5 pieces produced. 
Cost per piece 





Man’s wages 
Machine cost 


Total cost per day 


Io pieces produced. 
Cost per piece 








‘* These represent actual results obtained in daily work, 
the difference being due mainly to the differential rate. 

‘* This system does not spare the tools, which are run at 
a high rate, under heavy feed; and, since its introduction, the 
views of progressive manufacturers regarding the economical 
use of machine tools have materially changed. 

‘* Formerly old tools were venerated and carefully pre- 
served as long as they could be used. Now the aim seems.-to 
be to obtain the full life-service in the shortest possible time, 
and then to consign the tool to the scrap-heap. In this way 
tools are worn out long before they have become obsolete in 
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design, ‘soldiering’ onthe part of operatives is effectually 
eliminated, the output is increased, and cost of production is 
decreased in an astonishing ratio.” 

Another illustration is given, relating especially to the 
wage-workers’ interest in the matter: 

‘‘A skilled lathe-hand, who had been employed in one 
establishment for several years on one kind of work, went to 
another shop, where he was offered twenty-five per cent. more 
pay per piece for precisely the same job; he soon found that, 
owing to the continued use of an antiquated lathe in this es- 
tablishment, and consequent smaller output, he was unable to 
make as high wages as he did at the former place of employ- 
ment, although far more care and attention on his part were 
required to avoid errors in sizes, all of the pieces being fitted 
to standard gauges.” 

Mr. Outerbridge makes the following summary of the 
subject: 

‘* These illustrations might be extended and elaborated, 
but, even when thus briefly stated, they serve to emphasize 
the general statement that labor-saving machinery, while, in 
one sense a competitor of hand labor, is, in another and 
larger sense, its most efficient hand-maiden or help-meet; not 
only has labor-saving machinery decreased cost to the consumer, 
but it has increased wages of operatives and decreased manual 
toil. It has been the means of substituting intelligence for brute 
strength, and has, in all respects, proved the friend of labor.” 

It is no less important that organized labor should come 
to acknowledge and act in accordance with this fact, than that 
capitalists and statesmen should more definitely recognize the 
place of the labor movement in the industrial progress of society. 


How Not to Reform the Currency. 

Reform movements often suffer quite as much from the 
wrong kind of support as from direct and avowed opposition. 
Mistaken advocacy of extreme and ill-considered measures, 
visionary and impracticable under existing conditions and not 
adapted to present needs, only helps to array conservative 
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and always suspicious public sentiment against what may in 
reality be a wise and necessary plan for the improvement of 
social, industrial or financial conditions. 

At present a campaign for banking and currency reform 
is being carried on throughout the country, and, as might be 
expected, some of the propositions that are being made involve 
conditions and consequences even worse than those we are 
endeavoring to remove. This is not always because the spe- 
cific plan advocated is based upon wrong principles, or is in- 
herently impracticable under ideal conditions, but chiefly be- 
cause of its non-adaptability to the complex, sensitive, some- 
what prejudiced and by no means harmonious social and 
political organization with which we have to deal. The fact 
that there is always a strong latent prejudice in favor of exist- 
ing institutions, an unwillingness to experiment with the new, 
must be recognized. Radical changes, especially in financial 
institutions, cannot be accomplished all at once. Indeed, if 
the alteration is radical and sudden, that fact of itself might 
cause the failure of the best monetary system that could be 
devised. 

It is true that we have at present the wrong sort of gov- 
ermental participation in currency affairs. Fiat money, backed 
only by government promises, and with no provision for cur- 
rent redemption except at great and unnecessary cost to the 
public, never was good money and never can be expected to 
render cheap and efficient service. This fact is coming to be 
generally recognized, and in some quarters there is already a 
tendency to rush to the opposite extreme and demand that 
the Government be wholly and absolutely eliminated from the 
currency situation, leaving us to financial anarchy, in the hope 
that the fittest may survive. Naturally, this proposition 
comes chiefly from those who have already become so infected 
with extreme /aissez faire ideas that they can see almost no 
useful function which the organized state can perform in the 
supervision of industrial or financial affairs. They seem un- 
able to distinguish between thorough-going paternalism and 
scientific governmental determination of the conditions under 
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which national progress, in the broadest sense, ought to take 
place. With them the question is not primarily, how best to 
get a given thing done, but who shall do it, the presumption 
being invariably in favor of private rather than public enter- 
prise. They insist upon classifying every advocate of state 
action along certain lines and to certain degrees, as a logical 
socialist, unmindful of the fact that by the same process of 
reasoning they themselves become logical anarchists. 

This extreme /aissez faire attitude of mine as regards the 
banking and currency problem, is well illustrated in an article 
on that subject by Mr. Austin W. Wright.* Mr. Wright cor- 
rectly says that our concern now must be with the banks 
rather than the mints, but in discussing the banking problem 
he bases his reasoning upon a conception of credit which 
unnecessarily confuses the situation, and then proceeds to 
argue for the immediate repeal of all existing banking laws, 
and against any new constructive legislation on the subject, 
whatever. His conception of credit will be found in the fol- 
lowing quotations from the article referred to: 

‘It is generally conceded that more than ninety-five per 
cent of the business transacted nowadays is accomplished with 
out the use of money. It is plain to every observer that the 
demand for money as an aid in facilitating exchanges is be- 
coming less and less because of the increased use of credit. 
In these days of varied and gigantic business enterprise, it 
would be a physical impossibility to effect the transaction of 
the vast multiplicity of exchanges if people were limited solely 
to the use of money. Inthe first place, there is not in all the 
world money enough to do the business of the United States 
alone, and if there was it would not be possible to handle it. 

‘* Credit can be and is bought and sold, and everything that 
can be bought and sold is wealth, and as about 95 per cent of 
the commerce of the United States is carried on through the 
agency of credit, it follows that in a comparative sense the 


* «Free Banking, Instead of Free Silver as a Cure for Hard Times.” By 
Austin W. Wright. Zvectrical Engineering, August, 1896. 
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colossal value of credit reduces the combined results of all 
other forms of wealth to infinitesimal proportions. . . . . 

‘Now, if a merchant can buy a stock of goods with his 
credit by giving a promise to pay in the future; ora con- 
tractor can exchange his credit for the services of others in the 
same way, it is clear that personal credit is capital in the same 
sense that money would be and that it can be used in all kinds 
of enterprise. . . . . Now that it has been made plain 
that individual credit constitutes a capital sufficient to meet all 
requirements, is it not clear that what the people of this 
country need more than anything else is freedom to organ- 
ize and put into active use their own individual credit ?” 

Mr. Wright is correct in emphasizing the importance of 
credit, but his assumption that because 95 per cent of the 
business of the country is done by credit, therefore 95 per 
cent of its wealth consists of credit, is wholly fanciful and 
absurd. Credit simply represents the temporary transfer of 
already existing wealth from one situation or ownership to 
another, either for immediate consumption or for application 
to productive purposes. New wealth is not created when an 
instrument of credit is passed, but the efficiency and adapta- 
bility of present capital may be greatly increased by the tran- 
saction, so that much more new wealth is thereby produced. 
A sound banking system would stimulate industry by promot- 
ing the ease, cheapness and rapidity with which the right to 
use already existing wealth as capital, could be transferred, 
and thus kept employed at all times at the points of greatest 
efficiency. According to Mr. Wright’s idea, when a man 
borrows a sum of money and gives a mortgage on real estate 
to cover it, new wealth to the amount of the mortgage has 
come into existence. Of course not. What has really hap- 
pened is that for a certain time the ownership of the money 
and the contingent right to the land title have changed hands, 
the mortgage being simply the legal record of the transaction. 
To classify credit as wealth furnishes a logical basis for the 
Populistic demand for unlimited issues of fiat paper money, and 
herein lies the danger in putting forward any such definition 
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in support of arguments for banking reform. We cannot add 
to the wealth of the country by simply printing and stacking 
up banknotes, but we can promote the creation of new wealth 
through banking arrangements which shall increase the mo- 
bility and efficiency of such productive capital as is already in 
existence, or may be brought into existence in the regular pro- 
cesses of industry. 

But the main objection to Mr. Wright’s argument applies 
to his proposed plan of action regarding banking and currency 
reform. What he argues for is really financial anarchy, as will 
appear from the following: 

‘* We have now reached the crux of the financial trouble 
and the solution does not consist in an application of unlimited 
quantities of compulsory silver, but in free and unlimited bank- 
ing. Banks are local, not national in character; they come 
into existence because of and to supply a demand incident to 
their environment; therefore all national laws establishing or 
regulating banks should be repealed at once. Everybody 
ought to be left free to establish and carry on a bank when- 
ever and wherever there should be a demand for one. There 
is no more danger of there being too many banks than there 
is that there will be too much of anything that is necessary 
for the growth and development of the race. Bankers are 
simply dealers in money and credits, and there would be no 
more danger from bad banking than there is now from bad 
merchandising. Even under present conditions the sole 
security of people doing business with bankers consists in the 
integrity and intelligence of the banker. Why should the 
state longer try to fool people into belief in fancied security 
by expensive and hypocritical attempts at regulation? Crim- 
inal infractions in connection with banking should be punished 
to the same degree as those occurring in the conduct of other 
lines of business. But the infliction of criminal penalties 
does not restore lost property. In the absence of attempted 
state control of banking, moral forces would have opportunity 
to grow and develop and the honest banker would soon drive 
dishonesty out of the business. Under conditions of freedom, 
dishonesty cannot long compete with honesty. 
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‘* In the absence of state interference the intelligence of 
the banker can always be depended upon to exact sufficient 
security to enable him to always protect his own bills of issue. 
There should be no limit placed upon the banker as to amount 
of promissory notes which he may issue; increased demand 
upon the banker for the use of his credit can always be regu- 
lated and controlled by the rate of discount. . . . . 
No statutory requirement is necessary obliging bankers to 
redeem their bank notes in money of the highest recognized 
standard. Competition will irresistibly impel each and every 
banker to provide for the immediate redemption of every 
promise to pay in that medium which possesses in the highest 
degree all the essential attributes of money, because promises 
so written would circulate to the exclusion of all others.” 

In all this there is a curious mixture of truth and_ error. 
It is true that freedom from unnecessary and costly restraints 
is needed in order that bankers may render the best service to 
the public, but it is also true that banks are quasi-public 
institutions, and that for the protection of public interests 
certain obligations as to the amount and character of capital, 
redemption of notes, etc., should be imposed by the govern- 
ment in addition to the natural restraints afforded by the 
presence of competition. This is so, first, because public 
confidence, the prime essential in banking, is greatly increased 
when the general bounds and limits of banking institutions 
are legally defined, clearly understood, and capable of prompt 
enforcement; and, second, because free competition alone 
does not always, as Mr. Wright assumes, guarantee the maxi- 
mum safety and efficiency. It is true that ‘‘the infliction of 
criminal penalties does not restore lost property,” and it is 
equally true that Mr. Wright’s plan of waiting until honesty 
drives out dishonesty by natural selection, would not repair the 
damage done by the dishonest in the meantime. There is 
certainly room here for intelligent governmental action, de- 
termining the limits of safety within which banking operations 
shall be carried on, thus insuring uniformity, coherence and 
stability throughout the country. It is true, furthermore, 
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that the amount of banknote issues need not be expressly 
limited, but it is not true that ‘‘ no statutory requirement is 
necessary, obliging bankers to redeem their bank notes in 
money of the highest recognized standard.” Indeed, the 
removal of restrictions on note issues would only become pos- 
sible by virtue of the fact that banks were compelled to pro- 
vide for daily coin redemption. Free competition, though 
partly effective no doubt, is not a sufficient safeguard. Under 
it there would be a free field, especially in rural communities, 
for irresponsible parties to establish speculative banks and 
make a profit by issuing as large quantities of notes as possible 
on attractive terms, and then going into voluntary bankruptcy. 
This would simply be a return to ‘‘ wild-cat”’ banking, under 
which free competition certainly did not result in either secur- 
ing proper redemption or keeping notes at par, except in the 
case of the New England banks, through the arrangement vol- 
untarily entered into by them with the Suffolk bank of Boston. 
What is needed now is that the same provisions which were 
found to work so successfully in the Suffolk system be made 
compulsory upon all banks, in consideration of freeing them 
from the burden of bond deposits to secure circulation. Mr. 
Wright virtually recognizes the fact that his /aiszez faire sys- 
tem would not guarantee the parity of all notes in all parts of 
the country, in the following: 

‘* This money would not drift to and concentrate in 
money centers because it would be sustained only by a confi- 
dence inspired by a knowledge of the character of its author. 
Whenever it got beyond the range of the influence of that 
sustaining power it would be regarded with suspicion, and 
would therefore immediately and without fail be turned back 
toward home, seeking protection of its integrity at the hands 
of its father, the banker who issued it. Much has been said 
about one dollar being as good as another, and of the necessity 
of having paper good everywhere, but this is impossible except 
at an expense in excess of the cost of metallic money itself. 
National bank notes each cost more than their nominal face 
value. Credit and security are two different things—the one 
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costs almost nothing, the other costs whatever it is worth and 
is therefore expensive. None will gainsay the stupendous 
beneficial might of credit as an economic force, but it is im- 
possible to enjoy the benefits of credit without accepting all 
of the risks incident to its nature.” 

It is to obviate just these risks that a definite, responsi- 
ble and scientific organization of banking institutions is 
needed, such as almost every other civilized nation has in 
operation at the present time. No-government is no more a 
remedy than is all-government. What the situation requires 
is constructive legislation, practically obliging, say by means 
of discriminatory taxation, all banks wishing to continue busi- 
ness, to come under the provisions of a general banking act 
by which the maintenance of coin redemption agencies shall 
be required of every bank, and the aggregated capital of the 
whole system shall become jointly responsible for the notes of 
any one member of it. The requirement of bond deposits 
might then be safely removed, and limitations would not need 
to be put upon the amount of note issues. Such a system 
would give all the freedom and elasticity that Mr. Wright’s 
laissez faire plan could possibly afford, and would in addition 
secure absolute safety, as against the certainty of constant de- 
preciation, loss and irresponsible speculation, under the 
‘* wildcat ” system. The trouble heretofore has not been the 
per se fact of state interference in the financial situation, but 
the unscientific nature of the policies pursued. Not no- 
legislation but right-legislation is the present need. 


Analysis of Cuban Population. 
BRAIMUNDO CABRERA. 

The United States cannot look as an’ indifferent spectator 
upon the conflict now pending decision by force of arms in the 
island of Cuba. Is it through mere curiosity or sentimental- 
ism that the public mind shows so strong a desire to be kept 
informed of what is going on in the neighboring island? 

The short distance which separates our harbors from the 
Cuban shores; our heretofore close mercantile relations with 
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the now impoverished isle, where several thousand American 
citizens who settled there now see their properties destroyed 
and their lives menaced with serious perils; these and other 
reasons of a political character cause the United States to con- 
sider the Cuban question as an internal problem, and to be 
interested in having a solution reached which shall be inspired 
with the principles of American democracy and self-govern- 
ment. Ignorance or maliciousness generally represent the 
population of Cubaas unfit for self-government. It has been 
frequently asserted that the black population of the island 
exceeds the number of its white inhabitants, and, what is still 
worse, that, as a rule, the Cuban people have not attained that 
degree of culture which is necessary for the successful practice 
of self-government. That these assumptions are without 
foundation is shown by the following data. 

A corrected official census of the population of Cuba in 
1887 showed a total of 1,631,687 inhabitants divided as fol- 
lows: 

Habana Province, ; ‘ 451,928 
Pinar del Rio Province, , 225,891 
Mantanzas - . 259,578 
Santa Clara “ ° 354,122 
Puerto Principe ‘‘ . 67,789 
Santiago de Cuba ‘* : 272,379 

The whole population is classified: 

Whites, . ; ‘ ‘ 1,102,689 
Colored, . , : ‘ 485,187 
Chinamen, ‘ , ‘ 43,811 


Total, . . ‘ ° 1,631,687 


The increase in population, as compared with the pre- 
ceding census of 1877, was 110,003, or about 6.8 per cent. 
This was partially accounted for by the return of many fami- 
lies who had emigrated during the Ten Years War and to the 
increased facility of taking the census in the pacified provinces. 
This increase is extremely small in view of the fertility of the 
soil, and the extent of the island. The latter includes a super- 
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ficial area of 43,000 square miles, not counting the smaller 
coast islands. The increase of population in the United States 
during the same period (1877 to 1887) was fully thirty per 
cent. The truth is that, notwithstanding the formal abolition 
of the restrictions which the Spanish Government put in the 
way of immigration up to a recent period, the long continued 
policy of practically barring out immigration, was in no sense 
effectively reversed and no positive effort was made to encour- 
age newcomers to the island, least of all, newcomers of non- 
Spanish nationality. 

The Spanish Government, which permitted the slave 
trade to continue until the middle of the present century, 
which partially abolished slavery only under pressure of con- 
stant agitation by the Cubans, which promised its complete 
abolition after the peace of Zanjon in 1878, and which de- 
layed the fulfilment of that promise until 1883, has never alot- 
ted any portion of the Cuban taxes to the encouragement or 
facilitating of immigration to the island. The only effort 
made by the Government in that direction was for the intro- 
duction of Chinese coolie laborers and the increase of their 
numbers. 

In the census of 1877 no distinction was made of the 
non-Caucasian population, and the census figures showed 
985,624 whites and 536,068 of all-other races. An analysis 
of the comparative figures shows the following: 





1877. 1887. INCREASE PER 
PER CENT OF POPULATION. || PER CENT OF POPULATION. 





Province. - Whites. Blacks. 





Habana 71 26 
Matanzas 49 45 
Pinar Del Rio.....| 69 26 ‘ 
Puerto Principe... .| 82 20 “s 2 
Santa Clara 64 31 i 
Santiago de Cuba. .| 62 42 a 4 


























From the above it is evident that the increase of the 
population has been confined wholly to the white element, the 
percentage of the non-Caucasian races having in general mark- 
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edly decreased. The decrease of this element of the popula- 
tion is not merely comparative, but actual and positive, 
amounting in the decade to 7,062, or I I-3 per cent. 

The significance of these figures will be more fully appre- 
ciated when we consider how much greater the increase of the 
whites would have been under an enlightened and liberal 
policy of encouragement to immigrants from foreign lands. 

Classified by sexes, the figures of the ceiisus indicate a 
percentage of 54.7 males and 45.3 females in the general 
population. Among the non-Caucasian races, the ratio is 
52.08 males and 47.92 females. The reason why the white 
male population of Cuba so largely outnumbers the female por- 
tion is mainly to be found in the fact that such increase as 
comes through immigration is composed almost entirely of 
government employés and soldiers, of whom the great majority 
come without families. 

The preponderance of the males among the blacks is due 
to the normal effects of the slave system which has but so 
recently been brought to an end. 

The statistics of illiteracy result in showing: 

Whites who can read and write, . : ‘ 387,314 
™ ** cannot ‘“* ‘* = . ° 715,375 
Black, Chinese and mixed races ate can read 

and write, : ‘ , ; : 62,020 
Black, Chinese and mixed races whe cannot read 

and write, ° . ° 466,978 

In 1880 there were in Cuba I,0OI private and public 
schools, or one school for every 1,520 inhabitants according 
to the census of 1877. In 1887 there were only 775 public 
and 300 private schools, which, with the increase of popula- 
tion in the preceding decade gives one school for every 1,517 
inhabitants. 

From these authentic official data the following conclu- 
sions are deducible: The Island of Cuba is only sparsely pop- 
ulated, notwithstanding its great fertility and admirable geo- 
graphical situation, and while it only contains 37} persons per 
square mile at present, its area can easily sustain a population 
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of 9,000,000, assuming a rate of about 200 inhabitants per 
square mile. 

That 27 per cent of the total population know how to 
read and write, while 73 per cent are illiterates. 

That 35.11 per cent of the white population know how 
to read while only 11.72 per cent of the colored are literates. 

Finally and of primary importance is the fact that the 
white population is in a majority by over two to one, the pro- 
portion being 69 white inhabitants for every 31 of mixed 
blood. 


A Nebraskan View of Election Figures. 

During the period immediately following a great political 
contest, the unprofessional statistician is in his glory. Then, 
if ever, his inventive genius has full play, and nothing or- 
dinary or commonplace ever results. This is especially true 
of the unsuccessful party. The defeat is accounted for so 
readily, and so many compensating circumstances are brought 
to light that the victors themselves are sometimes led to 
doubt whether, after all, the real advantage was not gained by 
the other side. It is invariably demonstrated that the change 
of a mere handful of votes here and there, and somewhere 
else, would have altered the result. Next, it isshown beyond 
a doubt that the successful party was only enabled to win by 
the help of nine-tenths of the illiterates, immigrants, paupers 
and worst elements in the community. Finally, the fact is 
fully established each time that the victors resorted to corrup- 
tion, coercion and fraud, unparalleled in the previous history 
of the nation. 

All this we have had, and even to a larger extent than 
usual since the national election of November 3d, last. There 
is no question but that a most serious and menacing condition 
of the public mind was revealed by the size of Mr. Bryan’s 
vote throughout the country, but it has been generally sup- 
posed that there was no lack of decisiveness for the time 
being in the outcome of this particular contest. Both as to 
the popular and electoral vote, the Republican majorities were 
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among the largest ever recorded. Little attention, therefore, 
has been paid to the customary juggling of figures on behalf 
of the unsuccessful party, but within the last few weeks 
certain charges have been made of so serious a nature that 
some definite exposition of their falsity seems in order. It 
has been claimed that, substantially, all the hotly contested 
states of the Central West were carried only by wholesale 
fraud, and in support of this, figures have been produced tend- 
ing to show that in many of these states more votes were 
actually cast than the whole number of eligible voters. If 
this is true, the inference is, of course, exceedingly damaging 
both to the honor of the Republican management and of the 
states themselves, and Mr. McKinley goes into office some- 
what in the role of an usurper. What, then, are the facts in 
the case? 

The most complete elaboration of this claim that we have 
seen was that made by the /udependent, a newspaper published 
at Lincoln, Neb., a locality not conspicuous for the scrupu- 
lous accuracy either of its political literature or orktory. In 
its issue of January 28th, the /udependent had a long edi- 
torial on this subject, the pith of which is embodied in the 
following: 

‘* The returns of the late election grow in interest every 
day. They are peculiar. They indicate that in some states 
more people voted than allthe males of voting age, and this 
without taking into account the large number of ballots thrown 
out and the unnaturalized foreigners. Evidently, dead men 
and mules voted in Ohio. It is usually counted that there is 
one voter for every five persons, but, in Ohio, by these re- 
markable returns, there is one voter to less than four persons. 
Nearly as large a voting percentage is shown in a number of 
other states. . ‘ * 

‘‘ Taking all the country, in the states carried for Mc- 
Kinley, there is one voter for every 4.85 persons; while 
in those carried by Bryan thereis one voter for every 7.73 
persons. Evidently no padding in the latter states, at 
least 
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‘* It isa remarkable fact that in some of the states the 
number of voters in 1896 exceeded the total number of 
males of voting age returned by the census of 1890, while 
in other states the number of voters very nearly equaled 
the number of males of voting age as returned by the census: 








MALES 
OVER 21. 


TOTAL 
VOTE 1896. 


MALES 
OVER 21. 


TOTAL 
VOTE 1896. 





1,017,341 
637,255 
1,090,177 
521,550 


1,016,464 
595,066 
1,072,663 
520,553 


Wisconsin. . 
Minnesota. . 
Michigan. . . 
Kentucky .. 


447,190 
341,695 
544,323 
445,856 


461,722 
376,036 
617,445 
450,792 




















181,400 Missouri. ... 


W. Virginia. 301,928 


674,022 


705,718 








Now, to apply the test of fact to these charges, we find, 
first, that whether it is ‘‘ usually counted that there is one 
voter for every five persons” or not, the truth is, that ac- 
cording to the census of 1890, the average for the United 
States is one male of voting age to every 3.7 persons. There 
were 16,940,311 males over 21 years of age, and the total 


population was 62,622,250. In Ohio, the state specially 
complained of because the returns showed one voter to less 
than four persons, the actual number of males over 21 in 
1890 was one in every 3.6 persons, instead of one to five as 
‘‘usually counted.” It is a fair assumption that the ratio of 
voters to whole population, in different states and sections, 
remains substantially constant from year to year, only show- 
ing marked changes, if at all, as the result of general causes 
operating through comparatively long periods. The Ohio 
proportion, without question, was in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of one in every 3.6 persons in 1896, as in 1890. So 
much for that. 

Next, as to the statement that the McKinley states as a 
whole showed a ratio of one voter to every 4.85 persons, 
while in the Bryan states it was only one to every 7.73 per- 
sons. Inasmuch as we have seen the ratio for the country 
at large to be one in about 3.7 persons, there is certainly no 
indication of fraud in the fact that only one out of every 4.85 
persons actually voted in the McKinley states. The only 
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curious fact requiring explanation is the abnormally small 
ratio of one to 7.73 persons in the Bryan states, and here we 
come upon some interesting facts which it would have been 
somewhat better for the Democratic cause not to have had 
called out. The great bulk of these eligible non-voters, rep- 
resented by the one-out-of-7.73 ratio were located in the old 
slave states of the South, as shown in the following table, the 
estimated populations for January I, 1897, being those fur- 
nished to the World Almanac by the governors of the various 
states: 








RATIO 
MALES 
OVER 2I TO 
WHOLE 
POP. 


MALES OVER 

21 (1897), AT| TOTAL VOTE, 
RATIO OF 1896. 

1890. 


ESTIMATED 
POPULATION 
JAN. 1, 1897. 


NOT VOTING, 








1,600,000 340,425 194,572 tin 8.2 
1,400,000 318,181 149,347 Iin 9.4 

479,333 116,902 46,461 I in 10.3 
Georgia 2,200,000 478, 261 163,061 I in 13.5 
Loufsiana I, 300,000 295,454 101,046 1 in 12.8 
Mississippi 1,525,000 324,470 70,545 I in 21.6 
South Carolina....| 1,400,000 285,714 68,907 1 in 20.3 























What is the explanation of these remarkable ratios, so 
greatly below the average for the rest of the Union? Simply, 
as has been well known in every election for the last twenty 
years, that the mass of the colored voters were not allowed to 
exercise the franchise. The /ndependent’s figures, therefore, 
not only fail to prove the claim of ‘‘ padding” in the North, 
but lend the strongest possible confirmation to the standing 
charge of wholesale disfranchisement in the Southern states. 

But the table intended to show that more votes were cast 
in certain states than the actual number of eligible voters, is 
so palpably erroneous that it can hardly escape the implication 
of intentional misrepresentation. The number of males of 
voting age therein given is, according to the 1890 census, taken 
more than six years before the late election. In that year 
the ratio of voters to population in the states cited by the 
Independent, was as follows: Ohio, one in every 3.6 persons; 
Indiana, one in 3.7; Illinois, one in 3.6; Iowa, one in 3.7; 
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West Virginia, one in 4.2; Wisconsin, one in 3.6; Minnesota, 
one in 3.4; Michigan, one in 3.4; Kentucky, one in 4; Mis- 
souri, one in 3.8. Applying these ratios to the estimated 
populations for January 1, 1897, as given to the World 
Almanac by the governors of the different states, we get the 
following: 


























| 

TOTAL VOTE, MALES TOTALVOTE,| MALES 

1896. OVER 21 1896. | OVER 21. 

ar 1,009, 225 1,222,222 || Wisconsin..| 447,411 | 562,561 
Indiana...... 637,135 708,270 || Minnesota..| 341,539 500,000 
Illinois....... 1,090,869 1,364, 861 Michigan..} 544,492 | 687,371 
ee 521,547 574,324 Kentucky..| 445,775 | 550,000 
W. Virginia .. 199,221 212,541 Missouri...| 674,014 883,158 











In each case, therefore, the margin is seen to be ample, 
and the only wonder is that in these fiercely contested states 
the total vote did not approach much more closely to the limit 
of eligible voters. The absurd figures for West Virginia given 
by the /ndependent, were either a misprint or something worse. 

Mr. Bryan's friends are entitled to extract whatever com- 
fort they can from the returns, but it is certain that deliberate 
and vindictive misrepresentation will be found no less danger- 
ous and unprofitable as a means of explaining the election, than 
it was of carrying it. 


Organized Labor Abroad. 
Several items of great interest with regard to the pro- 
gress of organized labor in Europe, have recently come to 
our notice. The first relates to the development and achieve- 
ments of trade-unionism and relative decline of socialism in 
Germany during recent years, and is especially opportune just 
at this time, when the growth of German industry and com- 
merce is commanding such wide attention and occupying so 
large a place in economic discussion. The information in 
reference to trade unions comes in the form of a report made 
to the Department of State by Mr. George Sawter, United 
States Consul at Glauchau, who describes the organization of 
certain classes of German workingmen, as follows: 
‘« Fifteen years ago, the Union of German Commercial 
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Clerks was founded in Leipsic. Its daily increased member- 
ship have formed so strong an army of the laboring classes 
throughout the empire that the movement is to-day upheld, 
considered and recognized as a power by the government and 
in all state affairs. The object of this great representative of 
so many united forces of labor is to promote and further the 
interests of its large body of members in every possible way— 
socially, economically, and even, in a moderate degree, to 
caring for them, when the case so demands. By going hand 
in hand with the principals, the union has amicably succeeded 
in winning numberless advantages for its members, having 
convinced the majority of the Corporation of Merchants of 
the necessity for labor reform, inciting their interest into ex- 
amination of the conditions and surroundings of their em- 
ployés, as well as reminding them of their individual duty to 
those in their service. The members of the union are in turn 
advised of their duty in conscience to employer, and the 
whole return is a happy combination of good result in satis- 
factory labor. The alliance keeps the middle road of political 
economy on the questions of the day, adopting that branch 
of philosophy which discusses the sources and methods of ma- 
terial wealth and prosperity in a nation. It has attained 
great success in claims for higher wages, reduced hours of 
labor, and better sanitary conditions and surroundings for 
clerks and the trading classes, and at the present time has out- 
standing many test claims of whose ultimate fulfillment the 
union seems confident. The union consists of a united force 
of 47,000 members, composed of about 300 supporting 
chambers of commerce and 300 district unions, which proves 
that its endeavors find approbation and furtherance. This or- 
ganization of German commercial clerks not only understands 
how to lay and effectuate claims with regard to its social 
relations, but its members and administration have also on 
every side strenuously endeavored to contribute to the im- 
provement of their economic situation. From an annual as- 
sessment of 3 marks (71 cents), agencies have been estab- 
lished for procuring situations for the unemployed and 
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securing legal service and protection for those members of the 
union who require it. At the situation agency, 17,000 
positions were filled in the last ten years. In the past year 
alone, services were found for 1,366. Every week there ap- 
pears in the organ of the union, die Verbandsblattern fur 
Kaufmannische Reform, a list of 500 open situations. In 
the legal protection bureau (Rechschutz), about 300 lawsuits 
were successfully carried, and thousands of questions touch- 
ing upon law answered. Aid was granted in 614 cases, 
which included an expenditure of 30,500 marks ($7,259). 
Besides all these benefits, the union has an insurance fund 
against age and infirmity, and for the widows and orphans of 
members, with a capital of 450,000 marks ($107,100), out of 
which, up to the present time, 3,500 marks ($833.09) has been 
paid in annuities; an established Krankenkasse, or sick fund, 
with a capital of 1,654,000 marks ($393,652), out of which 
aid has been granted to 16,000 members to date and never 
has the yearly assessment of 3 marks (71 cents) been increased. 
The organization maintains in active service fifty-three officers 
stationed at the central bureau, a magnificent building owned 
by the union, opposite the imperial court in Leipsic, be- 
sides eighteen officers divided among twelve independent 
bureaus at Berlin, Breslau, Chemnitz, Dresden, Frankfort, 
Halle, Hamburg, Hanover, Cologne, Magdeburg, Munich 
and Nuremberg, not including a large number of extra 
bureaus, presided over by non-professional temporary officers.” 

So much has been heard about Socialism in Germany 
that the whole labor movement in that country has come to 
be practically identified in the public mind on this side the 
Atlantic with the doings of the organized followers of the 
Marxian doctrine. Mr. Sawter’s report shows to some extent 
the error of that impression, and furnishes evidence of the 
health and vigor in German trade-unionism. On the other 
hand, there seems to be little doubt that Socialism in Ger- 
many, notwithstanding the large amount of public attention 
it continues to attract, is distinctly on the decline. This is 
indicated in the general tone of German comment on the sub- 
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ject, of which the following, from the Zuricher Zeitung 
(Zurich), called out by the Socialist Congress of last October, 
is a good example: 

‘* Sober critics can not close their eyes to the fact that 
the German Socialists have passed the zenith of their power. 
They may yet be able to add another vote or twoto their con- 
tingent in the Reichstag, and may capture a few seats in the 
state assemblies, but they will certainly never obtain sufficient 
power to influence the fate of the nation. They are further 
away than ever from their triumph. The adherents of 
the party are getting to be unmanageable. Their leaders 
have promised them so very much, and have even spoken of a 
fulfillment of their promises in the near future. There are 
as yet no signs that the hopes of the masses who follow the 
Socialists can be realized, and party discipline has declined in 
consequence.” 

All this is greatly to the credit of German workingmen, 
and speaks well for their chances of real industrial improve- 
ment in the future. 

Another item of interest in the same connection is the 
late dispute between the employés and managers of the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway, the outcome of which was a 
complete victory for the men, without actual resort to violent 
measures on either side. This is rightly regarded as a most 
important triumph for organized labor, and is especially note- 
worthy because of the revelation which it afforded of the 
immense power of British public opinion in domestic industrial 
problems. The sentiment in this case was practically unani- 
mous in support of the employés’ claims. The following cable 
despatch, published in the February Razlroad Trainmen's 
Journal, gives a concise account of the affair, and is substan- 
tially in accord with the reports which appeared in the Lon- 
don 7imes during the progress of the difficulty: 

‘¢The London and North Western Railway Company, 
finding the public opinion strongly against them, to-day re- 
instated sixty-five employés who had been summarily dismissed 
because they refused to forswear allegiance to their trade union. 
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‘* The trouble arose thus: The union demanded from all 
the companies a ten-hour day for conductors, signalmen and 
shunters. A proposal to threaten a strike if the demand 
should be refused was expressly voted down, yet the North 
Western Railway Company alone, assuming that the men 
intended to coerce the company by a strike at the busiest 
season of the year, demanded from the men a pledge of dis- 
loyalty to the union, and dismissed those who refused to make 
it, with the result that the union issued 50,000 notices to quit 
the service. 

‘* Under such provocation no English railway could keep 
its employés. The Great Western Railway Company made 
similar inquiries, but refrained from dismissals. 

‘* The submission of this powerful company with a capi- 
tal of nearly $600,000,000 is claimed as the greatest victory 
that trade unionism has yet won in England. It was won by 
the pressure of public opinion through the Board of Trade 
and through leading shareholders, among whom are Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, ex-Lord Chancellor Farrer Her- 
schell, Lord Ripon, and Mr. James Bryce, without spending a 
cent of the $930,000 which the union holds for such fights. 
Many shareholders even promised to hand over their next 
dividends to the strike fund. 

‘* Until yesterday the company persisted in trying to boy- 
cott the union. ‘We claim,’ the manager said, ‘to deal with 
our own servants as we think expedient, without the interfer- 
ence of third parties.’ But the government having recog- 
nized the union as representing the men, the company was 
bound to do the same thing, though the farce was kept up 
in Whitehall yesterday, the company’s manager going out of 
one door while the union leader entered another, and the 
President of the Board of Trade acting as a go-between.” 

All these items we regard as constituting important and 
substantial evidence of the steady progress of trade-unionism 
abroad, and ought to prove of great interest to all friends of 
the organized labor movement. 
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Editorial Crucible. 

TO NEARLY every witness thus far examined by the 
Lexow Committee, the following important question has been 
put: 

Senator Lexow: ‘* Now, look here, sir, are you telling us 
the truth?” 

Witness: ‘‘ Certainly. I am under oath.” 

This must be what Senator Cantor, at Albany, had in 
mind when he said that the trust committee was being 
‘*defied’’ in New York City. It certainly looks that way. 
We hope Mr. Lexow will not fail to include in his report the 
suspicious fact that all the witnesses absolutely refused to 
swear that they were liars. 


IN APPOINTING Louis F. Payn as Superintendent of 
Insurance, Governor Black has begun his official life with a 
mistake which may have to be allowed for in the future. 
Mr. Black's first message to the Legislature, by its vigorous 


tone and decisive attitude on current questions, gave promise 
of a strong and‘successful administration, and we do not by 
any means consider that the appointment of Payn must of 
itself destroy that hope. But, for the Governor to go out of 
the way, apparently, to honor the one man who stands most 
conspicuously in the public mind as representing the lowest 
element in politics, the lobbying, wire-pulling and underhand- 
edness rather than the honest and public-spirited statesman- 
ship, is to unnecessarily array the moral sentiment of the com- 
munity against his administration and lessen its influence and 
capacity for good work. Merely to satisfy personal political 
debts, the burden of defending this appointment in future cam- 
paigns should not have been put upon the party. Mr. Payn 
may make a capable Superintendent of Insurance, but for that 
matter we do not remember that anyone ever seriously criti- 
cised the late Isaac H. Maynard's adz/ity as a judge. 

IN DISCUSSING the question of foreign immigration, in the 
New York Press, Mr. Robert P. Porter gives an array of cen- 
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sus figures, showing that a larger portion of immigrant than of 
native farmers own their farms and homes. Hence, immigra- 
tion should not be restricted, because it contributes the most 
thrifty portion of our population. This is an uneconomic, if 
not platitudinous use of statistics. It is a part of the over- 
worked ‘‘ savings bank deposits” fallacy. Asiatic and Euro- 
pean laborers save, not because they are more thrifty than 
Americans, but because they are content with a lower style of 
living, fixed by a foreign standard, and receive wages fixed by 
an American standard of living. 

The same is true with the ownership of homes. People 
are well or ill off, not by the degree in which they own their 
homes, but by the degree in which they live in good homes. 
The best homes in this country occupied by workingmen are 
not those owned by them, but those that are hired. The 
owned home of the immigrant is frequently a poor shanty 
built according to his European type of living. This sophis- 
tical method of advocating free trade for workingmen and pro- 
tection for capitalists, is destroying the faith of the working- 
men in the doctrine of protection. It is time such one-sided 
views of protection were discarded. Intelligent laborers know 
that this specious plea for free immigration, is inreality a cov- 
ered plea for cheap labor which is neither good Republican, nor 
good American doctrine. 


WITHIN THE last few weeks, announcement has been 
made of the total collapse of the Steel Billet Pool, the Steel 
Rail Pool, and the Bolt Pool. During the same period the 
public has learned that the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, the United States Rubber Company, the National Wall 
Paper Company, and others, are in a flourishing and prosper- 
ous condition, showing no signs whatever of collapse or disin- 
tegration. The explanation is simple. The concerns which 
have gone to pieces were not trusts at all, but ‘‘ pools” or 
‘‘corners”’; that is, merely trade agreements between a lot of 
wholly independent establishments, with reference to prices 
and output only. They were temporary, speculative com- 
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binations, illegitimate and uneconomic. They exist no more. 
Mr. Lexow, on the other hand, has gotten hold of some dona 
fide trusts. Every one of them, so far, has been shown to be 
a permanent, definite integration of capital, under one re- 
sponsible management, not materially differing in organiza- 
tion from a large corporation, and conducted in a sensible, 
economic manner, seeking success through the superior ser- 
vice it can render to the public. These are all alive and 
hearty, and for the sake of industrial progress and the inter- 
ests of the community, it is to be hoped that they will so re- 
main, so long as they continue to pursue wise, economic 
policies. Organizers of capital, wage-workers and consumers, 
all have something to learn from this striking contrast. On 
the whole, we are inclined to think that the public will get 
more real education out of this winter’s concrete and tangible 
developments in the matter of trusts and the true societary 
usefulness and economic limitations of capital, than has been 
dealt out in the political science departments of some of our 
great colleges for some time past. 


THE CONVICT labor problem continues to attract a good 
deal of attention, and with reason. What to do with the 
idle prisoners at the various penitentiaries throughout the 
state, is an extremely serious question, and the answer must 
not be delayed too long. General Austin Lathrop, Superin- 
tendent of State Prisons, in his annual report, is wholly 
correct when he says that, ‘‘To advise that men be employed 
to carry blocks of stone across the prison yards and then back 
again, is the counsel of brutal inhumanity. The tread-mill 
and all similar contrivances were very properly discarded from 
the prisons long ago. The manhood of the intelligent keeper 
and of the prisoner alike revolt against their malignant worth- 
lessness.””" We do not believe, however, that it is necessary 
to go back to the recently abolished convict-labor system in 
order to settle this problem. Nearly all the supplies used in 
state prisons, charitable institutions and hospitals, might, as 
well as not, be made in the penitentiaries, and Superintendent 
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Lathrop, it is said, does in fact expect to have most of the 
convicts employed in this way within a few months. If this 
does not prove sufficient, and it is found impracticable to 
have much outside work, such as road-making, done by 
convicts, then some features of the Elmira Reformatory 
system might be extended to the penitentiaries, to the extent 
at least of keeping the prisoners properly and rationally em- 
ployed. Otherwise, they will prove more dangerous to 
society after their imprisonment than before. It is claimed 
that 80 per cent of the prisoners discharged from Elmira 
Reformatory have abandoned crime and become safe members 
of the community. The object of punishment for crime is 
not vengeance, but the protection of society, and the best 
way to secure that is by reformation of the criminal on the 
one hand, and of the social conditions that produce criminals, 
on the other. Along these lines there is room for progress, 
and no need for retrogression, or abandonment of what has 
already been accomplished. 


THE NEW YORK Commercial Advertiser is one of the 
few papers that knows how to correctly estimate the work of 
the Lexow Commission. In commenting on the work of the 
Commission, it says: 

‘* In attacking New York's foremost business enterprises 
the Lexow Investigating Committee is assailing the vital inter- 
ests of the producers and wage-earners of this commonwealth. 
For four years New York state, in common with the rest of 
the nation, has been held in the grip of hard times. The 
chief industrial and commercial community in the Union, it 
was inevitable that this State should suffer severely from the 
reckless and disastrous attempt of the Democratic party to 
overthrow protection. It was inevitable also that New York 
should feel keenly the evil effects of the crusade in behalf of 
Socialism and dishonest money which was the direct result of 
the Democratic free-trade policy. . . . . Now, what 
are the Lexow band of inquisitors doing? They are fighting 
against the return of prosperity. They are striking squarely 
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at public confidence. They are treating thrift as a crime, 
punishing enterprise as though it were iniquitous, and dealing 
with capital as if it were a plague and an enemy. —— 
The politicians who inspired and who are conducting the 
Lexow inquiry are apparently governed by an insane desire to 
imitate the Peffers, the Leases and the Leedys. They are 
doing all in their power to retard prosperity, to stifle progress 
and to injure the real interests of the Empire State. They 
deserve and they should receive the stern condemnation of 
every public-spirited citizen from Lake Erie to Montauk 
Point.” 

This is sound sense. The impudent and impotent exhi- 
bitions of Mr. Lexow are daily convincing the public that the 
Lexow Commission is more of a political job than an economic 
investigation. If it will only keep up its performances it will 
soon convince the people that it is but continuing the work of 
industrial disintegration begun by the now discredited national 
administration. Intelligent citizens and respectable Republi- 
cans are already disgusted with its proceedings. 


THE AMERICAN public is nothing if not excitable. To 
be up in arms against something or somebody is coming to be 
regarded as a national characteristic of this country. This fact 
is sufficient to explain that a considerable portion of American 
journalism aims to live and thrive on sensationalism. That 
such papers as the New York World and Fournal should be 
seeking an excuse for a sensational crusade of some kind, isas 
natural as for mud to be black. No institution is too sacred 
and no industry too important to be scandalized, and, if need 
be, wrecked, by this class of journals. Public men are villified 
and lampooned as if they were common ruffians, for no bet- 
ter reason than that they afford an opportunity for startling 
headlines and extra sales for the products of this ‘‘new jour- 
nalism.” The Bryan campaign and its sequel in this state, 
the Lexow Commission, are largely the creatures of this kind 
of demoralizing and degrading journalism. 

But there is a class of journals whose support of this kind 
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of warfare against industry and society is not so easy to under- 
stand. We refer to the ordinarily sober and respectable papers 
like the Yournal of Commerce, which are aiding the crusade 
against large capital with much the same logic as the harum- 
scarum sheets of the ‘‘new journalism.’”” What can be the 
reason for this? 

It is a peculiarity of these journals that they are always 
more favorable to the increase of foreign trade than to the en- 
couragement of domestic industry. They seem to be more 
actively identified with the interests of importers than with 
those of domestic producers, a fact which may throw some 
light on their otherwise inexplicable conduct in joining the so- 
called anti-trust crusade. 

Trusts are successful American concerns. The industries 
in which they participate are so efficiently conducted and 
highly organized that for the most part they render foreign 
competition ineffectual, and, consequently, are detrimental to 
the importing interests. In proportion as American industries 
can pass under this same efficient form of organization with 
ample capital and superior methods, the opportunities for for- 
eign competition in American markets is lessened, and Ameri- 
can industries rendered economically safe and permanent. Of 
course this is not regarded with favor by any class economically 
identified with the importing business. This view also tends 
to explain why this same class of journals are almost unani- 
mously for free trade. If they can but convince the American 
people that free trade is the only moral way of doing business, 
and that large concerns are dishonest monopolies and should 
be suppressed, the triumph of foreign over domestic trade is 
assured, 
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THE ARENA, February, 1897. Under its new manage- 
ment the Avena has taken a somewhat milder attitude toward 
the existing arrangement of human society, and of the uni- 
verse in general. The February number appears to be en- 
couragingly free from economic and sociological lunacy, ex- 
cept for so much as is included in Part XII. of Prof. Parson’s 
interminable diatribe on the telegraph monopoly. 

Mr. John R. Musick’s article on ‘‘ Should Hawaii be An- 
nexed?”’ contains some interesting facts about the population, 
industries and resources of the Hawaiian Islands, but we do 
not think Mr. Musick has made out much of a case in favor 
of annexation. He does not prove the existence there of any 
general sentiment for annexation. In fact, we have recently 
seen reports of astrongly organized effort being made in Hawaii 
against the consummation of any such plan. The little re- 
public seems to be getting along very well by itself, and can, 
no doubt, develop and perfect liberal political institutions 
adapted to its own special conditions, with far more satisfac- 
tory results than if it were arbitrarily and unnaturally amalga- 
mated with the non-homogenous institutions and civilization 
of the United States. Such a step would be wholly out of 
harmony with the law of independent group development, by 
which all progress is attained. 

In a footnote Mr. Musick shows that out of a total pop- 
ulation of 89,990 in 1890, 34,436 were natives; 15,301 Chi- 
nese; 12,360 Japanese; 6,186 half-castes, etc., there being 
only 1,928 Americans and 1,344 British residents. No such 
type of population is fit to be brought in and allowed to exer- 
cise an influence upon the character of our political and other 
institutions. In that respect we have troubles enough of our 
own ;—witness the southern race problem. Mr. Musick fears 
that if we do not take possession of the Islands, England will. 

There is certainly no indication at present of any such in- 
tention onher part, and in view of the well-known attitude 
of the United States toward republican forms of government 
in the Western world, and the close commercial relations be- 
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tween this country and Hawaii, we regard that probability as 
extremely remote. England’s present interest in the Islands 
is relatively insignificant. Only 8.16 per cent. of Hawaiian 
imports come from Great Britain, while 76.23 are from the 
United States, as Mr. Musick himself points out. It will be 
time enough to act when there is some real evidence that 
other powers have designs upon the little republic. Until 
then, it will be true of Hawaii as of all other integral com- 
munities, that its own political and other problems should be 
solved at home, for they can never be rightly solved anywhere 
else. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, January, 1897. 
Eccentric Official Statistics. By H. L. Bliss. The unpre- 
tentious object of Mr. Bliss’s article seems to be to discredit, 
for all practical purposes, the whole body of industrial and 
social statistics collected and published by the United States 
Government. It cannot be denied that he calls attention to 
some very serious discrepancies in census and other official 
returns, and his work has a certain value in showing the ne- 
cessity for extreme care in making use of and drawing conclu- 
sions from social statistics. In no other branch of research, 
perhaps, is entire accuracy so difficult to attain. Census 
officials are as fully aware of this fact as is Mr. Bliss, and as 
Colonel Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, has 
himself said, the main and almost the only value of certain 
classes of statistics lies in their capacity to show general 
tendencies from decade to decade. This is particularly true 
of statistics showing percentages and averages, the latter, of 
course, never representing concrete facts, but only approxi- 
mations thereto, and only being useful for the sake of general 
comparisons, or to give the nearest possible approach to a 
truth concealed in a mass of co-related but slightly differing 
details, impossible of concise statement by any other method. 
Regarded as means of showing certain social tendencies, there- 
fore, many kinds of statistics, of questionable accuracy in 
themselves, but repeating the same unavoidable inaccuracy 
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from decade to decade, become admissible, useful and neces- 
sary. 

The whole animus of Mr. Bliss’s remarks is distinctly 
unfair and prejudicial, and their intent is, clearly, to destroy 
all public confidence in the government statistical bureaus, 
so far as they tend to show the tremendous progress and pros- 
perity of the country during the last quarter century. We 
do not attempt to offer here the corrected figures on all the 
points brought up by Mr. Bliss, for we have no means of 
ascertaining them, but it must be said that after fully allow- 
ing for all his criticisms, the general and all-important fact that 
wealth, industry, employment and wages have steadily and 
remarkably increased since the war, has not been invalidated 
in any essential degree. Furthermore, several of Mr. Bliss’s 
points are so manifestly unfair and exaggerated that on the 
whole we think the effect of his article is to throw consider- 
ably more discredit upon his own reliability as a statistical critic 
than he has succeeded in casting upon the statistics themselves. 
A good instance of this is the following. Mr. Bliss announces, 
with the air of a first discoverer, that the statistics show- 
ing total values of manufactured products are worthless, 
because they involve a constant reduplication of the cost of 
materials used at each stage of manufacture. He quotesa 
table from an article by Wm. M. Steuart in the January 
(1896) Labor Bulletin, in which the total value of all manu- 
factures, farm, fishery and mineral products in 1890 is given 
as $12,148,380,626; and from another article by George K. 
Holmes in the November (1895) Bulletin, in which the same 
grand total is given as $7,302,854,901; and says in sarcastic 
comment: ‘‘ As both statements are ‘ official,’ and have the 
indorsement of the highest statistical authority, Colonel 
Wright, we must accept both statements as undoubtedly cor- 
rect, and as equally illustrating the value of the contributions 
of the United States Government to social science.” 

The apparent discrepancy is simply due to the fact that 
Mr. Holmes expressly recognized the error of reduplication in 
the case of manufactured products, and deducted from the 
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total of such products, the value of the raw materials used, as 
stated in so many words in his table. These raw materials in 
1890 amounted to $5,162,044,076, which, if included by Mr. 
Holmes,would have given a total of $9,373,283,347 for manu- 
factured and $12,464,898,977 for all products. The slight re- 
maining discrepancy between this and Mr. Steuart’s total 
appears to be due to Mr. Steuart, whose table was one of 
comparisons, having very properly used the special 1890 fig- 
ures shown in the census, from which for comparative pur- 
poses, all such industries as were not enumerated in 1880 were 
eliminated from the 1890 statement; while Mr. Holmes, 
working on a different point, evidently used the full totals of 
all manufacturing industries for 1890, the difference in the two 
almost exactly covering the discrepancy referred to. 

Mr. Bliss may also be surprised to know that Colonel 
Wright himself, in a lecture before the School of Social 
Economics in New York, on February 21, 1896, and probably 
on many other occasions, called special attention to this fallacy 
of reduplication, but explained that as the same method had 
been used in previous censuses, it was continued in order to 
preserve the possibility of comparing decade with decade, 
while it was perfectly easy for anyone to ascertain for himself 
the actual value created by manufacturing itself, by simply 
subtracting the raw material total, which appears in the cen- 
sus reports, from the reduplicated grand total in the very next 
column. 

We submit, therefore, that Mr. Bliss’s ‘‘ revelations,” in 
this respect at least, are a trifle late in the day, He might 
have learned all about it long ago, from Colonel Wright direct. 





THE ForuM, February, 1897. Future of the Democratic Or- 
ganization. By Hon. David B. Hill. 

Shortly after the election, one of the New York comic 
weeklies printed a clever cartoon, in which Senator Hill was 
represented as peering cautiously from underneath a bed, and 
Miss Democracy standing by, saying, ‘‘ Come out, Davy, it’s 
all overnow.” Inthe February Forum, Mr. Hill at last comes 
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out. Before he got under the bed, the Democratic party was 
in a state of pristine purity; to that, he says, it must now be 
restored. It must go back to Jefferson’s sixteen articles of 
faith, evidently because the party has developed nothing since 
that time capable of being defended or put forth as a policy 
for the future. Democratic defeat last November, he tells us, 
was due to the unwise programme of radical free-silverism, 
free riot, the income tax, full-fledged Populism, and general 
insanity. These objections, we believe, were mentioned with 
more or less frequency by Republicans and sound-money Demo- 
crats during the heat of the campaign—while the Senator was 
still under the bed. Now that all is over, and the danger 
past, he courageously jumps into the fray once more, and 
shows us just how the country was saved—without his help. 
Democracy will win in 1900, he says, and explains why. Will 
it be because of any signs of returning sanity in the party, or 
of popular thirst for more democratic prosperity? Not so. 
"Tis a thing decreed by the fates! Mr. Hill is more than a 
statesman, he is an astrologer, and knows how to read the 
signs of the zodiac, and the laws of the recurrence of calami- 
ties. Victory is assured, says he, because, except for the folly 
of 1860 to 1876, the Democratic party has never lost two elec- 
tions in succession! 

We withdraw from the field. We are unable to contro- 
vert the Senator’s logic. 


Speedy Financial and Currency Reform Imperative. By 
Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Member of Banking and Currency 
Committee (H. R.). 

If Mr. Fowler's article’may be taken as an indication that 
the controlling statesmanship of the Republican party is com- 
ing to definitely recognize and seriously act upon better and 
sounder principles of scientific public policy, then there is 
cause for great encouragement. Between the Mugwump idea 
that the true function of the legislator is to not legislate, on 
the one hand, and the Populist conception of government as a 
sort of universal care-taker, on the other, there is a middle 
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ground of wise, constructive state action in promoting and 
guarding the forces of national progress. That ground the 
Republican party, more nearly than any other, has occupied 
in dealing with the issues of the past, and must now come to 
occupy again with reference to the new problems of the pres- 
ent and future if its usefulness and success are to continue. 
The spirit and temper of Mr. Fowler’s remarks are exactly in 
this line, and it is only to be hoped that the same attitude may 
be taken on by the party as a whole before it shall be called to 
account in another national election. 

Mr. Fowler’s main argument, of course, is on the neces- 
sity of speedy reform of our banking and currency system, but 
in the course of his remarks he touches very aptly and suc- 
cinctly upon several related matters of great importance. The 
standing claim of the bimetallists, that prices depend upon and 
vary with the quantity of money in circulation, a fallacy to 
which the late Francis A. Walker persistently adhered, he dis- 
poses of as follows: 

‘* It is established beyond question that any increase of 
equally good money does not in the least affect prices. No 
one will claim that if Great Britain had $36 of gold per capita 
instead of $18—the amount she has—that prices would 
double, or even change to the extent of a penny, unless 
gold bullion should fall; for, just across the Channel, only 
twenty-six miles away, in France, there is $36 fer capita in 
gold, or its equivalent (since silver is there maintained at a 
parity with gold), and yet prices are lower there, speaking 
generally, than in England. Again, in Switzerland, there is 
but $9 per capita, or one-fourth as much as there is in France, 
and yet prices are about the same. In Norway there is but 
$6 per capita, only one-sixth as much as there is in France, yet 
prices are generally about the same level. . . . . Go 
down into Bulgaria, and you will find but $1.74 per capita, 
less than one-twentieth of that of France, and yet prices are 
still the same.” 

It is highly gratifying to find practical statesmen taking 

the true economic attitude with reference to labor and wages. 
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What Mr. Fowler says on this point ought to furnish the key- 
note of the party’s future policy: 

‘*There is only one thing—human labor—of which a 
gold dollar can buy too much, unless we are to give the lie to 
the whole history of civilization. Every invention, every dis- 
covery, every method, every process, that tends to give 
greater returns to human toil, is sought for no other purpose 
than to cheapen the necessaries and comforts of life; and the 
greatest problem of humanity is to secure higher and higher 
wages, with cheaper and cheaper commodities; so that a 
day’s labor shall bring to every home more and more of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, and secure to mankind more 
and more of those things which make life worth living. 

As to the immediate duty of the new Republican party, 
Mr. Fowler is equally explicit: 

‘* Political leaders may be content to let matters drift, 
but the people will not; for they have rights which they will 
protect and wrongs for which they will find remedies. And 
unless these rights are safe-guarded by the political party 
placed in power, and remedies provided for the wrongs from 
which the people suffer, they will hurl the successful party 
from power; not so much, if at ali, because they have greater 
or any confidence in the party out of power, as because the 
party in power has failed to serve the purposes for which it 
was elected.” 

It is just this sort of a frank, strong declaration for a 
vigorous and fearless public policy, adapted to the industrial, 
financial and labor problems of 1897, rather than the political 
issues of 1860, for which we have been hopefully looking, and 
we are heartily glad that it has come. We trust the Republi- 
can party will be equally ready to appreciate the situation, and 
perform the plain duty that lies before it. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, February, 1897. The Cuba of 
the Far East. By Hon. John Barrett, United States 
Minister to Siam. 


This is an interesting article descriptive of the Phillippine 
Islands, where a rebellion against Spanish rule, similar to that 
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in Cuba, is now in progress. Mr. Barrett evidently has no 
great sympathy with the rebellion in the Phillippines, describ- 
ing the insurgents as ‘‘ half-castes, (Mestigos), descended from 
Chinese fathers and native mothers,” and representing only a 
small proportion of the entire population. Of the common 
people he says that, ‘‘ The majority appear happy and con- 
tent,” and later on, ‘‘ Looking more closely at the natives, we 
find them gentle, polite and hospitable. They are not ambi- 
tious beyond owning a little home and having sufficient rice 
for the family. Thirty-five dollars will provide a man with 
abundant food and clothing for a year.”" We should say that 
a civilization of that type needs a revolution or something 
drastic to introduce a little semblance of modern activity and 
industrial progress. This impression is decidedly strength- 
ened by Mr. Barrett’s remark that ‘‘ devoted padres had car- 
ried the gospel to the heart of the tropical jungle before the 
Pilgrim fathers landed at Plymouth Rock.” Wages at thirty- 
five dollars a year, therefore, may be regarded as representing 
the industrial progress of three centuries in the Phillippines. 
Yet, according to Mr. Barrett, the islands, of which there are 
fully 1,900, possess almost fabulous resources, were they only 
properly developed. The total area is about that of Cali- 
fornia, and the population approximately 7,000,000. The 
chief products enumerated throughout his article are hemp, 
sugar and tobacco, earthquakes, typhoons and ecclesiastics. 
We have seen no clear explanation yet of the causes and merits 
of the present rebellion, but very probably the case is similar 
to that of Cuba. The latter uprisingis the more vigorous and 
promising, simply because the Cubans have always been in 
close touch with and under the influence of the modern pro- 
gressive and civilizing forces developed in this western hemi- 
sphere, whereas in the Phillippines contact has been had only 
with Oriental stagnation and poverty. Both Cuba and the 
Phillippines, however, are capable of vast material develop- 
ment, and in neither case isa medieval, degenerated and non- 
industrial nation such as Spain, fit todo the work which civiliza- 
tion must do for all these backward and semi-barbaric regions. 
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Book Review. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. An Analysis of the 
Phenomena of Association and of Social Organization. By 
Franklin Henry Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology in 
Columbia University. Macmillan & Co., New York and Lon- 
don. 1896. 422 pp. $3. 


Since Comte’s time, sociology has been a much used 
word, but with very little significance. It appears to have 
been very largely employed as a kind of waste-basket term 
into which every undigested notion regarding society could be 
thrown. This loose habit of loading up the word sociology 
with every form of sentimental rubbish, has done much to 
prevent it from receiving respectable recognition as a science. 
To reduce the study of social phenomena to order and scien- 
tific precision, is the task Professor Giddings has undertaken in 
this treatise. He admits that ‘‘ the time has not come for an 
exhaustive treatise on sociology,’’ but says ‘‘there are prin- 
ciples of sociology, and they admit of logical organization. 
The present work is an attempt to combine the principles of 
sociology in a coherent theory.” 

It must be admitted that if Professor Giddings has not 
entirely completed the task, he has made a very valuable con- 
tribution to the scientific treatment of the subject. The dis- 
cussion is very orderly and admirably arranged for a sustained 
study of the evolution of society. In some important respects 
it is more satisfactory than any other sociological treatise yet 
published. Unlike most works on this subject, it contains in- 
ternal evidence that the author is a person of economic train- 
ing, which is absolutely essential to a sound discussion of 
sociology. 

Heretofore sociology has usually been treated by persons 
who knew little of economics. Comte, the father of sociology, 
exhibited contempt for political economy, mainly for the reason 
that he was ignorant of it. Herbert Spencer, who has treated 
the subject very extensively, reveals everywhere a striking un- 
acquaintance with the essential fundamentals of economics. 
The present work, on the contrary, shows abundant evidence 
of the author’s close acquaintance with economic science. 
Although his economic thinking is strongly flavored with the 
Austrian theory, his sociologic thinking is never wholly de- 
tached from the economic background. The treatment of the 
subject is more analytical than constructive, the greater part of 
the book being devoted to an analysis of the various phases of 
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social movement, yet the author seldom leaves the discussion 
of a topic without some helpful, constructive suggestion. The 
disappointing feature of the book, if it is fair to call it disap- 
pointing, is the meagreness of this cohesive constructive ele- 
ment. The work abounds in good things, sound expressions, 
helpful statements, and illumined passages, but it does not 
develop a coherent theory of society. One admirable feature 
of the work is that the author everywhere recognizes that the 
industrial and social activity of mankind has a psychic back- 
ground; that it is the feelings, tastes, habits and ideas of man- 
kind, which constitute the propelling force behind all indus- 
trial, social and political activities of society. In the last 
analysis, therefore, the forces which really propel the upward 
and onward movement of civilization, arise from the variation 
and multiplication of desires. This is the foundation truth of 
all societary movement, which should be recognized as the 
cornerstone alike of economics and sociology. 

Hitherto, in economics, this fact has received but very 
slight attention. Indeed, the influences of economic teaching, 
especially of the old school, have tended to discourage the de- 
velopment of desires, because it led to social extravagance. 
Great emphasis was placed upon the importance of parsimony. 
Capital was regarded as the important economic factor in soci- 
ety, and this could only be obtained by penurious abstinence 
from consumption. No part of the early English Economics 
was more fallacious, or more inimical to the progressive forces 
of society. 

Professor Giddings’ work will do much to correct this in- 
verting and depressing point of view of considering economic and 
social phenomena. If his book had done nothing but empha- 
size the fact that the real yeast of society is psychical, that all 
the refinements and improvements are dependent upon the in- 
crease and diversification of desires, and that the gratification 
of desires involves corresponding social action and reaction, 
and consequently that the increased consumption of wealth is 
the great stimulating, moralizing and refining force in society, 
it would have been well worth the writing. The very essence 
of fundamental ecenomic and sociological truth, is comprised 
in this passage: ‘‘As society becomes complex and cosmopol- 
itan, the range of intellectual interests, of asthetic pleasures, 
and of philanthropic opportunity is widened, and a greater 
amount of wealth is necessary to a perfect personal develop- 

ment.” 











